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THE  OFFICIAL  ASSOCIATION  BOOK  FOE  1872. 

By  the  express  appointment  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  and  Amateur  National  Association,  held  in  March  1872, 
DeWitt’s  Base  Ball  Guide  was  named  as  the  Official  Book  of 
the  two  Associations,  for  the  season  of  1872. 

The  appended  certificates  are  presented  in  proof  of  the  above 
statement : 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7,  1872. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  o".  Professional  B.  B.  Players,  held  in 
Cleveland,  Monday  evening,  March  4,  1872,  furnished  by  me  this  day  to  Mr. 
Robt.  M.  De  Witt,  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
Baid  convention,  he  being  the  only  person  authorized  to  publish  the  same. 

N.  E.  YOUNG, 
Secretary,  N.  A.  P.  B.  B.  P. 


The  Amateur  Convention  adopted  a  resolution,  authorizing  Mr. 
Robt.  M.  DeWitt,  to  publish  the  official  proceedings,  and  (Erect¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  to  append  his  certificate  as  follows. 

AMATEUR  CERTIFICATE. 

New  York,  March  14,  1872. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  enclosed  rules  are  the  standard  playing  rules  i 
the  Amateur  B.B.  Play  era  Association.  Adopted  March  13,  1872. 

ALEXANDER  P.  WAUGH. 
Secretary,  N.  A.  A.  B.  B.  P. 


Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by 
ROBERT  M.  DE  WITT, 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Diagram  of  a  Base-Ball  Field,  with  Lines  of  Measurement. 


O  Right-fielder. 


Left-fielder.  O 


Centre-fielder. 

O 


OUT-FIELD. 


O  3d  Baseman. 
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The  Dimensions  of  a  Ball  Field- 

A  base-ball  field  should  be  at  least  500  feet  in  length  by  350  in 
breadth.  The  in-field  should  be  level,  and  covered  with  well-rolled 
turf  of  fine  small  grass  and  clover.  The  grass  should  be  frequently 
ciit  by  machine ;  this  will  cause  it  to  become  velvety  and  close. 
Of  course  the  ground  from  the  pitcher’s  position  to  that  of  the 
catcher,  should  be  bare  of  turf,  some  eight  feet  in  width,  and  laid 
with  hard  dry  soil,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  off  water. 
The  edge  should  be  level  with  the  turf  border.  The  paths  on  the 
lines  from  base  to  base— three  feet  in  width— should  also  be  laid 
with  hard  soil,  and  also  a  circle  around  each  base. 

In  measuring  out  the  distances  for  the  various  positions  and 
points  of  the  field,  the  simplest  plan  is  as  follows  : 

Having  determined  on  the  point  of  the  home-base,  measure 
from  that  point  down  the  field  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
four  inches ,  and  the  end  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  second 
base  ;  then  take  a  cord  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long ,  fasten  one 
end  at  the  home-base,  and  the  other  at  the  second,  and  then  grasp 
it  in  the  centre  and  extend  it  first  to  the  right  side,  which  will  give 
the  point  of  the  first  base,  and  then  to  the  left,  which  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  third ;  this  will  give  the  exact  measurement,  as 
the  string  will  thus  form  the  sides  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which 
are  respectively  ninety  feet.  On  a  line  from  the  home  to  the 
second  base  and  distant  from  the  former  forty-five  feet ,  is  the 
pitcher’s  first  point,  the  second  point  being  six  feet  further,  on  the 
same  line.  The  foul-ball  posts  are  placed  on  a  line  with  the 
home  and  first  base,  and  home  and  third,  and  should  be  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  bases.  As  these  posts  are  intended 
solely  to  assist  the  umpire  in  his  decisions  in  reference  to  foul 
balls,  they  should  be  high  enough  from  the  ground,  and  painted  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  umpire’s  position.  Flags  are  the 
best  for  that  purpose. 


PREFACE 


.  uu  ^ a-.'i  lo  t  '■  > 

The  seventh  annual  edition  of  our  Base-Ball  Guide  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  only  full  and  complete  commentary  on  the 
new  rules  of  the  game  published.  The  amended  code  of  laws 
adopted  by  the  Professional  Association,  at  their  March  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1874,  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Association  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  who  sent  to  each  delegate  printed  slips  of  the  new 
code,  with  an  explanatory  appendix  to  each  section  ;  and  this 
code,  revised  by  the  Committee  of  Rules  of  the  Association  to  a 
slight  extent,  was  returned  to  Mr.  Chadwick  by  Mr.  Young,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Convention,  who  was  specially  instructed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  author  with  an  official  copy  of  the  same  for  his  work  on 
base-ball.  -  The  new  code,  therefore,  with  the  explanatory  appen¬ 
dix,  will  be  found  to  be  a  complete  chapter  of  instructions  to  um¬ 
pires,  as  it  not  only  contains  the  special  duties  they  have  to  attend 
to,  but  also  a  plain  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  each  law. 

A  feature  of  this  edition  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  elabo¬ 
rate  chapters  explanatory  of  Base  Hits  and  Earned  Runs.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  finest  game  of  the  season  of  1873  is  also  a  noteworthy 
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portion  of  the  contents,  as  also  the  special  record  of  the  best- 
played  games  of  the  entire  season.  In  addition,  there  is  the  best- 
played  amateur  game ;  the  foul  pitching  record  ;  the  games  won 
by  innings,  and  the  full  championship  record,  not  only  of  last 
season,  but  of  1871  and  1872,  together  with  the  names  of  all  the 
professional  nines  since  1869.  In.  the  averages,  statistics  are 
given  of  the  best  individual  averages  at  the  bat  for  1871,  1872  and 
1878. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  beauty  of  the  fielding  displays,  in  the  number  of  close 
and  exciting  contests,  and  in  the  revival  of  amateur  playing,  the 
base-ball  season  of  1873  has  been  the  most  successful  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  game.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  matches  have  not  been  played  between  local  clubs,  and  not 
less  than  a  thousand  regular  base-ball  clubs  took  part  in  the  field 
contests  of  1873.  Of  these,  not  more  than  a  dozen,  at  most,  have 
played  under  professional  auspices.  Indeed,  but  nine  regular  pro¬ 
fessional  clubs  entered  to  contend  for  the  professional  champion¬ 
ship,  the  great  majority  of  base-ball  organizations — almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  one — being  amateur  clubs.  Such  of  the  veterans  of  the 
fraternity  as  speak  of  “  the  good  old  times  ”  forget  that  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  game  of  base-ball,  as  played  under  Association  rules, 
was  almost  unknown  outside  of  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  around 
the  metropolis ;  and,  therefore,  more  importance  was  attached  to  the 
movements  of  the  existing  clubs  at  that  time  than  could  possibly 
be  given  them  now.  Then,  not  over  fifty  base-ball  clubs  were  in 
existence  in  the  whole  country,  and  not  ten  of  these  were  first- 
class  organizations.  Daring  the  past  season,  over  a  hundred  clubs 
played  match  games  in  and  around  New  York  alone,  while  ten 
years  ago  there  were  not  that  number  of  clubs  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  The  fact  is,  the  game  was  never  more  popular  than  now,  and 
never  before  was  played  to  the  extent  it  was  last  season.  The 
statistics  for  1863,  exhibiting  the  games  played  by  the  leading 
clubs  of  that  year,  show  the  following  totals  : 


Clubs.  Games  Played.  Average  per  Month 

1.  Atlantic. .  11  2—1 

2.  Athletic. .  12  2—2 

3.  Eckford .  10  2“ 0 

4.  Excelsior .  10  2—0 

5.  Henry  Eckford .  2—3 

6.  Mutual . . .  13  2— 3 

7.  Union .  7 

8.  Gotham .  8  l-3 

9.  Empire . *  •  6  1~1 
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Besides  these,  there  were  the  Nassau,  Resolute  and  Star  Clubs, 
making  just  a  dozen  clubs  which  took  prominent  part  in  the  base¬ 
ball  campaign  of  1863.  A  glance  at  the  amateur  record  of  the 
season  of  1873  merely,  would  show  over  ten  games  played  during 
that  season  to  one  played  in  1863.  More  games  were  played  at 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  during  the  past  season,  than  were  played 
in  the  whole  of  the  States  in  1863.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  we  hear  old  players  talk  of  base-ball  having  become 
“  played  out,”  and  of  its  not  being  as  lively  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  difference  is  simply  that  then  it  was  comparatively  a 
new  game— one  just  coming  into  vogue,  as  it  were — whereas  it  is 
now  a  permanently  established  institution  of  the  land,  and  the 
national  game  of  ball  of  the  country. 

The  third  season  of  professional  ball  playing  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  authorized  code  of  rules  emanating  from  the  “  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Professional  Base-ball  Players  ”  terminated 
Oct.  31st,  1873,  the  result  of  the  season’s  play  being  the  success 
of  the  Boston  Club  nine  as  the  winners  of  the  championship  pen¬ 
nant  for  1873.  This  pennant  will  therefore  be  again  held  by  the 
Boston  Club,  until  November,  1874,  as  it  was  last  season,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  yictory  in  the  annual  race  for  the  championship  emblem 
being  the  privilege  to  fly  the  pennant  until  the  close  of  the  year 
following  the  season  in  which  it  was  won. 

The  professional  record  of  the  season’s  play  shows  a  rather  sin¬ 
gular  variation  of  averages  from  month  to  month,  the  fielding  dis¬ 
plays  in  May  exceeding  those  of  June  and  July,  while  the  average 
play  of  the  last  two  months  of  the  season  showed  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  some  quarters,  which  could  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  illegitimate  play  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  There  was  also  a  falling  off  in  another  quarter,  equally  sus¬ 
picious.  Taking  the  average  of  one  run  to  an  inning  as  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  good  fielding,  and  of  five  runs  to  a  game  as  the  standard 
of  first  class  play,  we  find  that  in  May  no  less  than  eighteen  of 
the  thirty-three  championship  games  played  were  marked  by 
scores  in  which  the  winning  nine  scored  but  nine  runs  and  under 
in  a  match.  In  June,  however,  though  forty  championship  games 
were  played  in  that  month,  but  twelve  were  marked  by  scores  of 
nine  and  less  for  the  winning  side;  and  during  July,  in  which 
thirty-two  championship  games  were  played,  only  five  were  marked 
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by  scores  of  nine  and  less  for  the  winning  club.  Here,  it  will  be 
seen,  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  play,  the  average  show¬ 
ing  inferior  fielding  each  month  as  the  season  advanced.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  however,  though  but  twenty  games  were  played  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  arena,  of  these  nine  were  marked  by  scores  of  nine  and 
less  for  the  winning  side ;  but  still  the  average  of  May  was  not 
reached.  In  September  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  month’s 
games  was  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  fielding  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  nine,  and  an  equally  noticeable  improvement  in  the  play  of 
the  Mutual  nine,  the  latter’s  play  especially  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  games  of  May,  J une,  and  July.  In  this  month,  out 
of  thirty-three  games  in  the  championship  arena,  fourteen  were 
marked  by  scores  of  nine  and  less  for  the  winning  side.  Octo¬ 
ber’s  play  also  showed  some  good  play,  for  out  of  thirty-three 
games  played  nine  were  marked  by  small  scores. 

Some  remarkable  scores  were  made  in  the  championship  arena 
during  the  season  of  1873,  among  which  may  be  named  the  four¬ 
teen-innings  game  played  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
nines,  with  a  score  of  but  3  to  2;  the  thirteen -innings  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Philadelphia  and  Athletic  Clubs,  ending  with  a  score  of 
6  to  4  ;  the  thirteen-innings  game  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ath¬ 
letics,  marked  by  a  score  of  12  to  11 ;  the  twelve-innings  game 
between  the  Boston  and  Mutual  Clubs,  with  a  score  of  6  to  5,  and 
the  ten-innings  game  of  4  to  4  between  the  Athletic  and  Atlantic 
Clubs.  Eight  of  the  championship  contests  were  marked  by 
“  Chicago  ”  scores,  the  most  conspicuous  game  being  the  defeat 
of  the  Bostons  by  the  Athletics  by  a  score  of  3  to  0  ;  the  smallest 
“  Chicago  ”  score  on  record.  There  were  also  eight  games  in  which 
but  one  run  was  scored  by  the  losing  side,  the  best  of  these  con¬ 
tests  being  the  5  to  1  game  between  the  Atlantic  and  Washington 
Clubs.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  these  two  clubs — the  last  on  the 
list  of  contestants  who  went  through  the  season— should  have 
shown  some  of  the  finest  fielding  of  the  season.  There  were  no 
less  than  twenty-two  games  played  in  the  championship  arena  in 
1873  marked  by  scores  of  2  on  the  losing  side,  and  of  these  the 
winning  score  did  not  exceed  9  in  twelve  games.  Of  contests  in 
which  the  winning  side  scored  5  runs  and  less  there  were  fifteen, 
of  which  six  were  marked  by  scores  of  5  to  4. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  professional  system  of  playing  base 
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ball  is,  that  all  the  players  are  not  men  who  possess  the  moral 
courage  to  resist  temptation.  Brought  up  in  schools,  as  it  were, 
where  the  lessons  practically  inculcated  are  not  that  “  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,”  but  simply  that  it  is  only  policy  to  be  honest 
when  it  pays,  they,  as  a  class,  do  not  seem  to  possess,  by  teach¬ 
ing  and  training,  that  principle  of  integrity  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  manliness.  Society,  and  not  the  individual,  is  to  blame  for 
this.  But  even  from  the  poor  soil  which  yields  this  class,  there 
now  and  then  grows  up  a  sturdy  plant  of  honesty,  and  it  is  these 
which  alone  redeem  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  majority. 

The  tendency  of  the  greater  number  of  professionals  in  all 
sports  is  to  honest  service,  and,  as  in  cricket  in  England,  knavish 
professionals  would  be  very  rare  were  it  not  for  the  temptations 
placed  in  their  way  by  the  horde  of  professional  gamblers  who  clog 
the  wheels  of  every  sport  in  this  country  in  its  road  to  a  reputa¬ 
ble  popularity.  It  is  not  betting  in  itself  which  is  the  evil,  but 
the  gambling  spirit  which  connects  itself  with  it — a  spirit  which, 
in  its  very  love  of  vicious  excitement,  would  rather  win  a  dollar 
by  fraud  than  five  by  fair  play.  This  it  is  which  is  the  existing 
curse  of  professional  base-ball  playing.  We  are  glad  to  record  the 
fact  that  that  great  incentive  to  fraudulent  play  on  the  ball  field — 
pool  selling — has  been  prohibited  for  this  season  on  the  only  ball 
ground  where  it  has  held  sway — the  manager  of  the  Union  ground 
having  resolved  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  pools  during  1874. 


THE  BASE-BALL  GUIDE 

FOR  1874. 


THE  GAME  OF  BASE  BALL. 

Our  American  game  of  ball  may  be  said  to  have  started  on  its 
voyage  of  life  in  the  year  1860  ;  for  its  existence  before  that  period 
amounted  only  to  a  series  of  trial  trips,  as  it  were,  preparatory 
for  the  great  journey  round  the  world.  In  that  year,  what  we 
now  call  amateur  ball-playing  was  in  its  glory.  In  the  season  of 
1860,  the  Excelsior  Club  of  Brooklyn,  ranking  second  to  none  at 
any  time  in  social  standing,  then  occupied  the  highest  position 
in  the  country,  as  the  leading  exemplars  of  the  beauties  of  the 
game ;  and  during  this  year,  by  the  way,  this  club  did  more  to  es¬ 
tablish  base-ball  on  a  permanent  and  reputable  footing,  than  had 
before  been  attended  by  any  other  club ;  other  noteworthy  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  having  been  more  limited  in  their  sphere  of  operations. 
The  advent  of  Creighton,  during  that  memorable  season,  with  the 
accompanying  brilliant  career  of  the  Excelsior  Nine,  would  have 
been  promptly  followed  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  rival  organi¬ 
zations  during  ensuing  seasons,  but  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
great  rebellion  in  1861,  which,  of  course,  materially  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  base-ball ;  indeed,  in  effect  it  put  it  back  seve¬ 
ral  years;  and  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the  game  began  to  recover 
its  lost  ground.  In  1864,  however,  the  great  struggle  for  the  so- 
called  honors  of  the  championship  of  the  base-ball  fraternity  v\as 
in  reality  commenced  ;  all  previous  contests  for  the  title  being 
comparatively  nominal  battles  for  something  which  had  only  a 
questionable  existence;  for,  up  to  1864,  the  circle  of  the  base-ball 
area  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  of  its 
christening,  if  not  of  its  birth,  namely,  New  York;  In  1864,  how- 
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ever,  the  system  of  professional  ball -playing  began  to  openly 
manifest  itself ;  for  previously,  though  practically  in  existence  to 
some  extent,  it  had  not  been  prominently  brought  into  public  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  with  this  new  system  came  the  real  struggle  for  the 
championship.  Since  then,  professional  ball-playing  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  recognized  as  a  legitimate  occupation  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
distinction  of  classes  which  now  exists  will  prevail  as  long  as  the 
game  is  known.  Unfortunately,  certain  evils  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  professional  ball-playing,  which,  if  not  checked  in  their 
progress,  will,  ere  long,  so  damage  the  reputation  of  the  fraternity 
as  to  materially  interfere  with  the  future  welfare  and  popularity 
of  base-ball. 

In  1864  was  inaugurated  the  first  of  a  series  of  important 
amendments  to  the  playing  rules  of  the  game,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  to  bring  base-ball  nearer  to  the  point  of  perfection  than 
its  best  friends  ever  expected  it  would  reach.  Year  after  year, 
from  1864,  were  the  rules  amended  and  improved, — the  present  ar„ 
rangement  of  special  departments  being  introduced  in  1867.  In 
1865  the  rule  dividing  the  fraternity  into  professional  and  amateur 
players  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  nearly  two  hundred  clubs,  and  this  division  will  hence¬ 
forth  rule  as  an  unchangeable  law  of  the  game  without  a  doubt, 
the  action  of  a  minority  temporarily  in  power  the  Convention  of 
1870,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  season  of  1869,  marked 
as  it  was  by  the  creditable  success  of  the  best-organized  and  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  professional  nine  yet  known  in  the  history  of  base¬ 
ball,  closed  with  a  record  showing  the  national  game  to  be  a  flour¬ 
ishing  and  popular  institution  from  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  forests  of 
Maine  to  the  golden  sands  of  California  on  the  other. 

HOW  BASE  BALL  IS  PLAYED. 

There  is  no  game  now  in  vogue,  the  theory  of  which  is  more 
simple,  than  that  of  Base-ball,  and  hence  its  attractions  for  the 
masses  ;  and  yet  to  excel  in  the  game  as  a  noted  expert,  requires 
not  only  the  possession  of  the  physical  attributes  of  endurance, 
agility,  strength,  good  throwing  and  running  powers,  together  with 
plenty  of  courage,  pluck  and  nerve;  but  also  the  mental  powers 
of  sound  judgment,  quick  perception,  thorough  control  of  temper. 
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and  the  presence  of  mind  to  act  promptly  in  critical  emergencies. 
The  plain  theory  of  base-ball  is  simply  as  follows  :  A  space  of 
ground  being  marked  out  on  a  level  field  iu  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
mond  with  equal  sides,  bases  are  placed  on  the  four  corners  there¬ 
of.  The  contestants  include  nine  players  on  each  side,  one  side 
takes  the  field,  and  the  others  go  to  the  bat.  When  the  field  side 
take  their  positions  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman, 
who  endeavors  to  send  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fielders  and  far 
enough  out  on  the  field  to  enable  him  to  run  round  the  bases,  and 
if  he  reaches  the  home  base— his  starting  point — without  being 
put  out  he  scores  a  run.  He  is  followed  in  rotation  by  the  others 
of  his  side  until  three  of  the  batting  party  are  put  out,  when  the 
field  side  come  in  and  take  their  turn  at  the  bat.  This  goes  on 
until  nine  iunings  have  been  played  to  a  close,  and  then  the  side 
scoring  the  most  runs  wins  the  game. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  POSITIONS. 

THE  CATCHER. 

This  player’s  duty  is  to  catch  all  balls  pitched  to  the  bat.  He 
stands  either  within  six  feet  of  the  home  base,  or  about  fifty  feet 
back  of  it,  according  to  the  style  of  the  pitcher’s  delivery,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  play.  When  the  pitching  is  slow,  he  stauds 
near  to  the  home  base.  When  it  is  swift,  he  retires  to  a  distance 
from  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  swift  delivery,  when  players  are  run¬ 
ning  the  bases,  he  is  required  to  stand  near  to  the  base  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  send  the  ball  promptly  to  second  base,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  player  running  to  it. 

He  can  put  out  the  batsman  either  by  catching  the  ball  from 
the  bat  on  the  fly,  either  fair  or  foul,  or  by  catching  it  when  hit  foul 
on  the  first  rebound  from  the  ground.  Should  the  batsman  strike 
at  the  ball  three  times  without  hitting  it,  and  the  catcher  hold  the 
ball  either  on  the  fly  or  the  first  bound,  the  batsman  is  out.  Should 
he  not  catch  the  ball  at  all  in  such  a  case,  he  should  endeavor  to 
throw  the  ball  to  first  base,  so  that  it  could  be  held  there  before 
the  striker  reaches  it,  the  striker  being  obliged  in  such  case  to  run 
to  first  base. 

The  catcher  will  find  it  advantageous  when  facing  swift  pitching, 
to  wear  tough  leather  gloves,  with  the  fingers  cut  off  near  the 
joint,  as  they  will  prevent  his  having  his  hands  split  and  puffed  up. 
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If  he  has  the  fingers  of  the  gloves  on  he  cannot  retain  his  hold  on 
the  ball  so  well. 

The  catcher  should  be  a  plucky  fellow,  a  swift  and  accurate 
thrower,  a  sure  catch,  and  possessed  of  thm'ough  control  of  temper. 
When  he  sees  two  or  more  players  running  to  catch  a  ball,  he 
should  call  the  name  of  the  player  whom  he  thinks  has  the  best 
chance  of  catching  it. 

The  catcher  should  by  all  means  avoid  appealing  o  the  Umpire 
on  strikes,  or  in  any  way  making  unnecessary  remarks  to  the  Um¬ 
pire. 

THE  PITCHER. 

The  pitcher  is  the  most  important  player  in  the  field,  and  on  bis 
skill  and  judgment  depends  half  the  battle  in  a  match. 

His  position  is  within  the  lines  of  a  space  six  feet  square.  The 
rules  require  him  to  deliver  the  ball  while  standing  in  his  position, 
and  when  in  the  act  of  delivering,  or  in  making  any  preliminary 
motion  to  deliver  the  ball,  he  must  have  both  feet  within  the  lines 
of  his  position,  and  he  cannot  take  a  step  outside  the  lines  until 
the  ball  has  left  his  hands.  Should  he  do  so  he  incurs  the  penalty 
for  balking. 

The  pitcher  should  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
true  art  of  pitching  is  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  batsman  ;  that  is, 
to  send  the  ball  in  to  the  bat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the 
striker  to  believe  that  it  is  just  coming  in  where  he  wants  it,  while 
in  fact  it  is  either  too  high  or  too  low,  or  is  too  swift  or  too  slow 
for  the  purpose. 

The  fielder  must  have  the  pluck  to  face  hot  balls  direct  from 
the  bat.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  be  can  never  pitch  with  judgment, 
for  he  will  be  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  being  hit 
with  the  ball  that  he  will  think  of  little  else. 

He  must  have  the  endurance  to  pitch  through  a  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  game. 

He  must  especially  possess  a  full  command  of  the  ball  on  deliv¬ 
ery,  or  his  judgment  will  be  of  no  avail. 

He  must  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in  speed  alone  which 
makes  such  a  style  of  delivery  effective,  and  also  that  a  merely 
swift  delivery  of  the  ball  without  command  of  aim,  costs  more  in 
passed  balls  and  bases  run  than  is  compensated  for  by  either  poor 
hits,  tipped  balk;,  or  strikes. 
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The  pitcher  makes  a  balk  whenever  he  makes  any  single  one  of 
the  motions  he  is  accustomed  to  make  in  delivering  the  ball,  with¬ 
out  actually  delivering  it. 

He  should  never  throw  to  first  base,  or  any  other  base  to  catch 
a  player  napping  there,  unless  by  signal  from  the  catcher,  as  such 
throwing  costs,  on  an  average,  ten  bases  run  to  one  man  being 
put  out. 

The  pitcher’s  delivery  is  only  “punished”  when  first  base  hits 
are  made  from  his  delivery.  If  bases  are  made  by  the  errors  of 
the  fielders,  and  by  their  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  chances 
to  put  players  out  which  are  offered  by  the  pitching,  it  is  not  the 
pitcher’s  fault,  and  he  should  never  be  changed  for  such  a  cause. 

THE  FIRST  BASEMAN. 

The  duty  of  the  first  baseman  is  to  securely  hold  the  ball  when 
thrown  to  him  from  any  position  in  the  field ;  a  sure  catcher  is 
therefore  required  to  occupy  this  position. 

The  first  base  is  the  only  position  in  the  in-field — except  that 
of  the  pitcher,  or  catcher — which  a  left-handed  player  can  advan¬ 
tageously  occupy. 

THE  SECOND  BASEMAN. 

This  player’s  duties  are  more  varied  than  that  of  the  first  base- 
man,  and  the  position  requires  a  more  active  man  ;  sure  catching, 
and  swift  and  accurate  throwing  being  desirable  qualifications. 

THE  THIRD  BASEMAN. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  positions  on  the  bases, 
as  the  most  difficult  balls  to  catch  and  to  stop  come  to  this  posi¬ 
tion,  while  its  occupant  has,  generally  speaking,  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  shortest  time  left  to  send  the  ball  to  first  base  in 
time. 

THE  SHORT-STOP. 

This  position  requires  the  most  active  man  to  occupy  it ;  and 
also  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  coolness  and'judgment. 

The  short-stop  should  be  the  general  backer  up  of  every  player 
in  the  in-field  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  he  requires  to 
be  as  agile  as  a  cat,  and  to  have  his  wits  about  him  all  the  time. 

He  takes  his  position  near  the  line  of  the  second  and  third  bases, 
and  according  to  the  play  acts  as  second  baseman,  as  well  as  short- 
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THE  LEFT  FIELD. 

This  player  requires  to  be  a  surt  catcher,  a  long  distance  thrower, 
and  an  active  runner.  He  should  watch  the  play  of  the  pitcher, 
and  attend  to  his  signals,  and  either  go  out  further,  come  closer  in, 
or  get  nearer  the  foul-ball  line,  according  to  the  style  of  the  bat¬ 
ting  he  faces. 

THE  CENTRE  FIELD. 

This  player  is  called  upon  to  be  similarly  skillful  in  catching, 
throwing,  and  watching  the  batsmen  as  the  left  fielder ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  too,  he  is  required  to  back  up  the  second  baseman,  especially 
when  the  catcher  or  pitcher  throws  to  second  base. 

THE  RIGHT  FIELDER. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  right  fielder,  as  of  the  occupant 
of  the  left  field,  their  duties  being  very  similar. 


RIGHT  SHORT-STOP. 

This  is  the  new  position  in  the  game,  and  as  it  will  certainly  be¬ 
come  a  rule  of  play  to  have  ten  men,  we  give  a  paragraph  on  the 
duties  of  the  new  position.  The  right-short  will  be  the  “  utility  ” 
man  of  the  ten— that  is,  a  player  available  for  any  other  position 
on  the  field  or  to  occupy  a  new  one.  The  right-short  should  be 
occupied  by  the  captain,  as  it  is  just  the  position  to  enable  him  to 
fully  review  the  field — besides,  one  in  which  he  will  have  less  work 
to  do  than  in  that  of  any  other.  The  tenth  man,  of  course,  can 
be  made  available  for  an  extra  out-fielder  when  slow  pitching  is 
tried,  or  as  a  back-stop  to  the  catcher  in  cases  where  extra  speed 
is  put  on  by  the  pitcher,  thereby  giving  the  catcher  opportunities 
to  take  sharp  fly  tips,  while  the  line  high  fouls  and  tip  bounds  are 
left  for  the  tenth  man.  Having  the  right  short  in  position  to  well 
enable  the  second  baseman  to  play  partly  at  short-stop  and  the 
short-stop  near  third  base,  leaving  the  third  baseman  free  to  attend 
to  fair  fouls.  In  fact,  this  tenth  man  is  absolutely  required  to 
make  a  full  base-ball  field  and  to  fully  complete  the  game. 
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HOW  TO  SCOEE  A  GAME. 

It  is  about  time  that  one  system  of  scoring  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  our  previous  suggestions  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  game  have  been  most  favorably  received,  and  very 
generally  adopted  by  the  fraternity  at  large,  we  present  in  the 
Guide  our  system  of  scoring  bases  on  hits,  the  only  true  criterion, 
by  the  way,  for  estimating  a  player’s  skill  at  the  bat.  There  have 
been  several  forms  of  score-books  published  of  late  years,  but 
only  one  has  bas  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  details  of  a  game  sufficiently  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  each  man's  play,  and  that  one  is  “  Chadwick's  Copy-right 
Score-book.”  Some  club  scorers  have  score-books  made  specially 
for  their  own  use,  and  one  of  the  most  elaborately  prepared  books 
we  have  ever  seen  is  that  used  by  the  scorer  of  the  Boston  Club. 
On  the  opposite  page  is  a  diagram  of  Chadwick’s  Association  Score 
Book  Sheet. 

When  the  two  nines  have  been  chosen  and  are  present,  the  scorer 
records  their  names  in  the  book  as  follows  :  On  the  left-hand  page 
he  places  the  names  of  one  nine  under  the  head  of  “  batsmen,”  and 
of  the  other  nine  under  the  head  of  “  fielders.”  This  order  is  revers¬ 
ed  on  the  right-hand  page,  the  fielders  becoming  the  batsmen,  and 
the  batsmen  the  fielders.  This  being  done,  he  then  records  the  date 
of  the  match  and  name  of  the  grounds  it  is  played  on,  this  be¬ 
ing  recorded  over  the  heading  of  the  “  innings.”  When  the  um¬ 
pire  is  selected,  and  the  players  are  ready  to  begin  the  game,  the 
moment  the  umpire  calls  “  play,”  the  scorer  records  the  time  the 
call  was  made  over  the  heading  of  the  “  batsmen,”  who  begin  the 
game,  and  the  names  of  this  side  are  the  first  to  be  put  down  when 
the  score  is  made  out  at  the  close  of  the  game.  The  moment  the 
batsman  hits  a  ball  and  is  put  out,  the  scorer  records  the  out  by 
simply  writing  the  figure  1  in  the  square  of  the  first  innings,  oppo¬ 
site  the  batsman’s  name.  To  record  by  whom  he  is  put  out,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  a  dot  under  the  proper  heading  and  in 
the  square  opposite  the  fielder’s  name  on  the  right- hand  side  ;  and 
if  the  fielder  is  assisted  by  another,  then  a  dot  is  placed  under  the 
head  of  “  assisted,”  and  in  the  square  opposite  the  fielder’s  name 
so  assisting.  Thus,  suppose  the  first  striker  is  put  out  by  a  throw 
e?  short-stop  to  first  base,  the  figure  1  is  roco.ded  opposite  the 
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mtsman’s  name,  in  the  square  of  the  first  innings,  and  a  dot  is 
placed  in  the  square  under  the  head  of  “  bases,”  opposite  the  first. 
Itase-player’s  name,  and  also  a  dot  is  placed  in  the  square,  under 
I -he  head  of  “assisted,”  opposite  the  short-stop’s  name.  It  will 
;hus  be  seen  that  if  the  batsman  is  put  out  anywhere,  all  the  scorer 
has  to  do,  is  to  place  dots  under  the  proper  headings  on  the  rights 
hand  side,  after  the  names  of  the  fielders. 

If  the  batsman  hits  a  ball  and  makes  his  first  base,  or  has  his» 
first  base  given  him  on  three  balls,  then  the  scorer  has  to  place  his 
dots  on  the  te/f-hand  side,  on  a  line  with  the  batsman’s  name. 
Thus,  if  the  batsman  makes  his  first  base  by  his  hit,  and  not  by  a 
dropped  fly-ball,  an  overthrow,  or  a  palpable  muff,  a  dot  is  placed 
under  the  head  of  “  times  first  base  on  hits,”  and  the  figure  1  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “  total  number  of  bases  on  hits,”  and  of  course,  on 
the  line  of  the  batsman’s  name.  If  his  hit  yields  him  his  second 
base,  then  the  figure  2  is  recorded  under  the  head  of  “  total  num¬ 
ber  of  bases,”  but  only  one  dot  under  the  head  of  “  times  first 
base  on  hits;”  if  a  home  run  is  scored,  then  but  one  dot  is  record¬ 
ed  under  the  head  of  “  times  first  base  on  hits,”  but  the  figure  4  is 
recorded  under  the  head  of  “  total  number  of  bases,”  and  a  dot 
placed  under  the  head  of  “  home  run.”  If  the  batsman  be  left  on 
his  base  after  a  clean  hit,  not  othenvi  e,  then  the  figure  indicating 
the  base  he  is  left  on,  is  p’aced  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
the  square  of  the  innings,  thus,  “  1st  ”  for  the  first  base,  “2d  ”  for 
second,  &c.,  and  a  dot  is  placed  under  the  head  of  “  left  on  bases." 

There  is  another  plan  for  recording  how  and  by  whom  players 
are  put  out,  and  this  we  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  it  is  a  plan 
which  can  be  applied  to  any  ordinary  score-book,  whereas,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  system  applies  only  to  Chadwick’s  Association  Score-book. 
In  this  latter  system  the  following  abbreviations  are  used,  and  as 
this  system  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Association,  in  1865, 
and  has  since  come  into  general  use,  it  will  no  doubt  become  the 
regular  system  of  the  game. 


A,  Put  out  at  first  base. 

B,  “  second  “ 

C,  “  third  “ 

H,  “  home  “ 

F,  Put  out  on  fly  catch. 

D,  “  bound  catch. 


K,  Put  out  on  three  strikes. 
R  O,  Put  out  between  bases. 
L  F,  “  on  foul  fly. 

L  D,  “  on  foul  bound. 

T  F,  “  on  tip  fly. 

TD,  “  on  tip  bound. 


The  small  letters,  “  h.  r.,”  are  used  to  indicate  home  runs,  ar.d 
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a  dot  (•)  to  score  a  run  ;  while  small  figures — 1st,  2d,  and  3d — are 
used  to  indicate  left  on  bases.  A,  B,  C,  represent  the  first  three 
bases,  and  all  the  other  abbreviations  are  either  the  first  or  last 
letters  of  the  words  abbreviated.  Thus,  we  give  the  first  letters 
of  fly,  tip,  run  out,  and  home  run,  and  the  last  letters  of  bound, 
foul,  and  struck,  as  we  have  already  used  B  for  second  base,  and 
F  for  fly  ;  and  the  letter  K,  in  struck,  is  easier  to  remember  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  word,  than  S. 

In  scoring  a  game  in  an  ordinary  score-book,  each  fielder  is 
numbered  from  one  to  nine,  and  in  recording  by  whom  players  are 
put  out,  these  figures  are  used  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  fielder. 
Thus,  if  the  first-named  player  on  the  list  is  the  catcher,  the  first 
catch  be  makes  behind  on  a  foul  fly,  is  recorded  ILF,  viz.,  put 
out  by  1  on  a  foul  (L),  fly  (F).  The  whole  record  of  a  game  by 
this  system  is  done  simply  by  dots,  figures  and  letters.  Dots  for 
runs,  figures  for  the  outs,  players’  names,  and  bases  players  are 
left  on,  together  with  the  total  scores,  and  letters  as  abbreviations 
of  the  words  used  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  a  player  is  put 
out.  In  writing  down  the  positions  of  the  fielders,  all  that  is  re¬ 
quisite,  is  to  use  the  initial  letter  for  each  position,  thus,  C  for  catch¬ 
er,  P  for  pitcher,  &c.  In  recording  the  centre-field,  however,  we  use 
M  instead  of  C,  recording  it  as  middle-field,  as  C  is  used  for 
catcher. 

Suppose  the  fielders  in  their  places  and  the  batsman  in  his,  and 
the  scorers  ready  to  record  the  game.  “  Play  ”  is  called,  and  the 
time  of  beginning  the  game  at  once  recorded.  The  striker  then 
hits  a  ball,  which  is  caught  on  the  fly  by  the  left-fielder,  who  is  the 
seventh  striker,  we  will  say,  on  the  other  side.  On  the  square  of 
the  first  innings  opposite  the  striker  you  first  write  down  the  figure 
1,  indicating  the  first  hand  out,  and  above  it  write  the  figure  7  and 


the  letter  F,  and  your  record  will  then  appear  thus  : 


the  7  representing  the  name  of  thd  fielder,  and  the  letter  F  the  in¬ 
itial  of  the  word  fly,  showing  by  whom  aDd  in  what  manner  the 
player  was  put  out. 

The  second  striker  now  comes  to  the  bat,  and  hits  a  ball  to  short¬ 
stop,  who  passes  it  to  the  first  baseman  in  time  to  put  the  player 
out.  You  now  have  to  record  the  second  hand  out,  and  you  do  it 
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thus  *.  First,  the  figure  2  (large  figure),  for  second  nand  out,  and 
the  figure  3  (small  size),  for  the  short-stop,  who  is  the  thiid  striker 
on  the  list,  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  figure  4  (small  size),  for 
the  first  baseman,  who  is  the  fourth  striker.  The  square  will  then 


appear  thus : 


The  third  striker  now  takes  the  bat  and  strikes  out,  and  you 
then  record  the  out  by  the  figure  3  for  the  third  hand  out,  and  the 
letter  K  for  struck  out — (in  this  instance,  as  in  one  or  two  others 
we  use  the  last  letter  of  the  word.) 

This  closes  the  innings.  The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  scoring  we  adopt  in  this  system. 

Up  to  a  late  period,  scoring  in  base-ball  matches  was  confined  to 
the  simple  record  of  the  outs  and  runs,  and  even  the  simple  plan  in 
vogue  for  doing  this  was  not  up  to  the  right  mark  at  all,  as  the  old 
plan  entirely  precluded  auy  information  as  to  the  runs  scored  by 
individual  players  in  single  innings.  When  our  system  of  abbre¬ 
viations  came  into  general  use,  however,  more  interest  was  taken 
in  recording  the  details  of  each  game,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
fielding,  and  last  year  a  decided  improvement  was  manifested  in 
scoring,  while  some  of  the  best  scorers  in  the  country  took  pains  to 
prepare  model  documents  in  the  way  of  analytical  statements  of 
the  season’s  play  of  their  club’s  nine.  A  feature  of  all  these  state¬ 
ments,  however,  was  columns  of  figures  showing  the  errors  of  field¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  muffed  balls,  overthrows,  dropped  fly  balls,  passed, 
&c.  Of  course,  in  forming  a  very  correct  estimate  of  a  man’s 
skill  as  a  player,  not  only  his  good  plays  but  bis  bad  ones  should 
be  enumerated ;  but,  uol  mkily,  while  the  record  of  the  former 
greatly  encourages  a  player  to  make  more  strenuous  efforts  to 
excel,  that  of  the  latter  generally  has  the  reverse  effect.  In  fact, 
experience  has  shown  us  conclusively  that  a  record  of  the  errors  of 
play,  published  in  the  scores  of  matches  played,  has  a  far  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  beneficial  effect,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  the  game  that  it  be  abolished  ; 
and  with  that  object  in  view,  the  system  of  recording  matches 
which  we  adopted  last  year,  was  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  re¬ 
cord  of  errors  in  the  fielding  department,  our  idea  being  that  it 
'vas  punishuieht  enough  to  a  p’ayer  to  have  but  few  good  marks  for 
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skillful  play,  or  his  name  left  out  altogether  in  the  list  of  such 
awards,  without  adding  to  it  a  detailed  record  of  his  every  failure 
to  hold  or  throw  a  ball  properly.  This,  therefore,  is  the  feature  of 
the  new  system  of  scoring,  we  have  established  and  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  fraternity,  as  a  substitute  for  that  previously  in  vogue. 

In  the  preceding  instructions,  we  have  first  given  directions  for 
scoring  bases  on  hits,  in  Chadwick’s  Score -book;  secondly,  rules 
for  scoring  in  the  ordinary  score-books,  and  now  we  proceed  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  a  record  of  bases  on  hits  can  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
score-book. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  only  correct  estimate  of  a 
barman’s  skill  is  that  made  up  from  the  record  of  the  number  of 
times  he  secures  his  first  base  by  “  clean  hits,”  and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  bases  he  similarly  obtains,  together  with  the  number  of 
times  he  secures  hrs  first  base  by  positive  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
fielders,  or  by  their  failure  to  avail  themselves  of  fair  chances  for  outs 
through  errors  of  judgment.  In  regard  to  the  record  of  outs  and 
runs,  as  a  criterion  of  skill,  one  illustration,  wifi  suffice  to  show 
that  it  is  not  reliable.  For  instance,  a  batsman  hits  a  sharp  ground 
ball  to  the  outer  field,  on  which  he  easily  secures  his  first  base,  and 
also  enables  the  base-runner,  previously  occupying  it,  to  secure  his 
second.  The  next  striker,  however,  by  a  poor  hit  to  short-stop, 
enables  that  fielder  to  easily  pass  the  ball  to  second  base  and  to 
put  out  the  occupant  of  the  first  base  by  his  being  forced  off.  In 
this  instance  the  batsman  who  has  secured  his  base  by  a  good  hit 
is  charged  with  an  out,  while  the  poor  hitter  has  his  base  given 
him,  though^of  course,  he  is  not  credited  with  a  base  earned. 
And  if  a  good  hitter  follows  him  and  sends  him  home  he  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  a  run  scored,  though,  by  right,  he  ought  to  have  been 
charged  with  an  out ;  and  he  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  the 
point  of  play  to  have  put  out  the  player  running  to  second  base. 

This  style  of  play  has  been  known  to  occur  in  a  match  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  giving  a  man  five  runs  and  one  out,  who  had  not  earned  a 
solitary  base  by  a  good  hit,  and  of  charging  another  with  five  outs 
and  one  run  who  had  made  his  base  every  time  by  sharp  hits  on 
which  no  fielder  could  have  put  him  out. 

We  have  shown  that  the  only  true  criterion  of  good  batting  is  the 
number  of  times  a  player  makes  his  first  base  by  “  clean  hits,” 
that  is,  not  by  errors  on  tho  part  of  the  fielder,  such  as  wild  throw  s. 
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dropped  fly-balls,  or  palpable  muffs,  but  by  skillful  batting  only. 
In  addition  there  is,  of  course,  the  data  of  the  total  number  of 
bases  so  made ;  but  inasmuch  as  scorers  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  in 
their  estimate  of  the  total  bases  scored  on  hits,  this  record  is  not  as 
reliable  as  that  of  the  number  of  times  the  first  base  is  so  made,  for 
there  is  but  slight  chance  of  mistakes  being  made  in  a  record  of 
how  a  batsman  makes  his  first  base. 

Below  will  be  found  a  simple  and  concise  method  of  recording 
bases  on  hits,  and  those  made  by  fielding  errors. 

A  clean  hit,  giving  the  first  base,  is  recorded  by  a  mark  as  fol¬ 


lows:  "f”  A  similar  bit,  giving  the  seeond  base,  by  a  mark  thus: 
-j—  And  one  giving  the  third  base,  by  a  mark  thus :  the  let¬ 


ters  h.  r.,  marking  a  clean  home  run,  viz.,  a  run  scored  from  a  ball 
hit  to  the  outer  field,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fielders. 

In  recording  bases  scored  by  errors  in  fielding,  we  use  the  fol- 
I lowing  abbreviations:  For  wild  throws  we  make  the  following 

(mark  — ' . .. ;  for  a  dropped  fly  ball  a  round  mark,  thus — 0  ;  and  for 

a  muffed  ball,  a  mark  Now,  by  the  above  figures  a  full 

record  can  be  made  of  bases  made  by  clean  hits  and  also  of  those 
by  errors. 

We  now  come  to  the  instructions  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
bases  on  “  clean  hits.”  A  base  is  made  on  a  clean  hit  when  the 
ball  is  sent  from  the  bat  out  of  reach  of  a  fielder,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  the  batsman  making  his  first,  second,  or 
third  base  before  the  ball  can  be  fielded  to  either  base.  For  instance, 
the  batsman  makes  his  first  base  by  a  clean  hit,  when  the  ball  is 
sent  sharply  along  the  ground  out  of  reach  of  either  of  the  infield¬ 
ers,  or  if  he  sends  it  “  safely  ”  over  their  heads,  and  yet  not  far 
enough  to  the  outfield  to  enable  the  infielders  or  outfielders  to 
get  under  the  ball  to  catch  him  out.  He  also  is  entitled  to  his  base 
on  his  hit  if  he  sends  a  “hot”  ball  to  the  short-stop  or  third  base- 
man,  and  the  ball  be  only  partially  stopped  and  not  in  time  to 
throw  it  to  the  base ;  and  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  a  base  on  his 
hit,  if  the  ball  be  sent  either  over  the  heads  of  the  outfielders 
or  along  the  ground  out  of  their  reach.  In  fact,  any  hit  ball 
which  goes  by  the  infielders  to  the  outfielders,  from  being  out  of 
the  legitimate  reach  of  the  former,  gives  the  batman  his  base  on  a 
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The  instances  in  which  batsmen  are  not  entitled  to  bases  on  hits 
are  as  follows  : — Firstly,  when  a  ball  from  the  bat  is  dropped  by 
the  fielder.  Secondly,  when,  if  well  stopped,  it  be  wildly  thrown 
to  the  base.  Thirdly,  if  it  be  muffed  by  the  fielder.  Fourthly,  if 
it  be  muffed  by  the  baseman  when  thrown  to  him ;  and  fifthly, 
when  the  base-runner,  occupying  any  of  the  bases,  is  put  out  by 
being  “ forced  ”  to  vacate  bis  base,  for  in  this  latter  case,  any  ball 
hit  to  a  fielder  so  as  to  enable  him  to  put  out  a  base-runner,  who 
is  forced  to  vacate  his  base,  would  have  put  out  the  striker  if  it  had 
been  thrown  to  the  first  base  instead  of  to  the  second  or  third.  It 
will  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  record  how  the  first  base  is  made, 
as  it  is  not  difficultt  o  estimate  errors  in  the  in-field,  but  when  we 
record  the  total  number  of  bases  secured  by  clean  hits,  far  more 
care  and  judgment  is  required.  For  instance,  if  the  batsman  offer 
the  outfielders  a  good  chance  for  a  fly-catch,  and  from  lack  of  skill 
in  judging  the  ball,  they  either  fail  to  catch  it,  let  it  go  by  them,  or 
if  they  stop  its  progress,  they  fail  to  throw  it  in  to  the  right  base, 
no  base  should  be  given  for  the  hit  in  the  first  case,  and  no  extra 
bases  for  the  failure  to  stop  the  ball  or  to  throw  it  in  properly.  It 
is  only  by  sharp,  bounding  balls  to  the  outfielders  that  the  second 
base  can  be  made  on  a  clean  hit,  and  the  third  base  can  only  be 
made  on  a  clean  hit,  when  the  ball  is  sent,  either  bounding  or  on  the 
fly,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  first  fielder.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
chances  for  making  more  than  the  first  base  by  clean  hits  decrease 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bases  the  batsman  tries  to  run,  the 
first  being  made  by  clean  hits  three  times  to  the  second’s  once, 
and  six  times  as  often  as  the  third  is.  In  making  out  the  table  at 
the  close  of  the  match,  no  credit  should  be  given  for  being  left  on 
a  base,  unless  the  player  has  been  left  after  a  clean  hit,  on  which  a 
base  has  been  earned,  for  the  ordinary  record  of  left  on  bases  is 
not  reliable. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  OUT  A  SCOKE. 

In  making  out  a  score  for  the  press  the  appended  form  gives 
every  particular  necessary.  The  score  given  is  that  of  the  twelve- 
innings  game  played  June  3d,  1873,  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  Union 
Grounds,  between  the  Boston  and  Mutual  Clubs.  The  figures  at 
the  head  of  each  column  show  the  runs  scored,  the  first  base  hits 
made,  the  players  put  out,  the  times  players  assisted  to  put  out 
opponents,  and  the  fielding  errors  committed  by  each  player  of 
the  contesting  nines.  Also  the  number  of  times  first  base  was 
made  by  errors,  the  runs  earned,  and  the  total  fielding  errors  com¬ 
mitted. 

BOSTON.  MUTUAL. 


PLAYERS. 

R. 

lB. 

p.  o. 

E. 

PLAYERS. 

R. 

lB. 

P.O 

A. 

E. 

G.  Wright,  s.  s. 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Eggler . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Barnes,  2b . 

1 

2 

5 

8 

1 

Bel  lan . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Spaulding,  p... 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Hatfield . 

2 

2 

8 

3 

2 

Leonard,  1.  f... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Start . 

0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

White,  c . 

0 

1 

6 

3 

1 

Martin . 

o 

2 

1 

0 

o 

O’Rourke,  r.  f. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Hicks . 

0 

1 

6 

1 

10 

Manning,  lb... 

1 

3 

22 

0 

1 

Mathews . 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Schaffer,  3b _ 

2 

l 

0 

4 

2 

Gedney  . 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Holdsworth . . . 

1 

3 

5 

7 

l 

Totals . i 

6 

14 

36 

26 

9 

Totals . 1 

5  1 

14 

36  i 

15 

20 

INNINGS. 

CLUBS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7  8  9 

10 

11 

12 

TOTALS. 

Bostou . 

1  0 

0 

0  1 

2  1 

2  1 

0  1  1  1  0  |  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  1 

6 

Mutual . 

1 

0 

2  1 

1  | 

o  1 

0  1  1  |  0  j  0 

1  0 

1  o 

1  0 

1  5 

Umpire — Mr.  Burdock  of  the  Atlantic  Club. 

Time  of  game — 2  hours  and  50  minutes. 

First  base  by  errors — Boston  4  times,  Mutual  4  times. 
Runs  earned— Boston  0,  Mutual  4. 

Total  fielding  errors— Boston  9,  Mutual  20. 


HINTS  ON  ORGANIZING  A  CLUB. 

Before  forming  a  club,  it  would  be  as  well  to  ascertain  how  many 
there  are,  of  those  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  such  an  or- 
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ganization,  who  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  club  to  place 
it  on  a  permanent  footing  ;  and  especially  is  it  requisite  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  should  be  those  able  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  necessary  practice  of  the  game,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  fully  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the  club  they  join. 

The  officers  of  the  club  should  be  men  of  influence  with  the 
members  thereof,  and  such  as  can  always  be  present  on  the  occa¬ 
sions  appointed  either  for  meetings  or  field  exercise.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  good  players,  beyond  the  requisite 
ability  to  properly  represent  the  club  on  all  occasions. 

In  admitting  new  members,  be  sure  that  they  are  persons  of 
good  habits  and  character.  A  person  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition 
should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  ball  club,  as  he 
will  not  only  destroy  the  harmony  that  should  exist  in  such  an  as¬ 
sociation,  but  will  also  deter  good  men  from  joining,  who  would 
make,  perhaps,  fine  players,  as  well  as  firm  supporters  of  the  club. 

HINTS  ON  BASE-BALL  TRAINING. 

Any  man  now  desirous  of  using  his  physical  and  mental  powers 
to  their  utmost  advantage,  must  ignore  first,  intemperance  in  eat¬ 
ing,  and  second  refuse  to  allow  a  drop  of  alcholic  liquor,  whether 
in  the  form  of  spirits,  wine,  beer  or  cider,  to  pass  down  his  throat. 
We  are  not  preaching  ,c  temperance  ”  to  the  fraternity,  but  telling 
them  facts,  hard,  incontroverible  facts,  which  experience  is  gradu¬ 
ally  proving  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  training  of  athletes 
for  feats  of  physical  skill  or  endurance.' 

That  able  American  essayist,  Mr.  James  Parton,  had  an  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1868,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  essays  on  the  evils  of  liquor  drinking,  we  have  ever  read, 
in  fact,  if  any  man  can  read  it  attentively  and  not  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  injurous  effects  of  all  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  healthy 
uystem,  he  must  be  either  too  weak  to  escape  the  rule  of  prejudice, 
or  too  much  the  slave  of  appetite  to  allow  reason  to  have  sway. 
•Our  object,  in  referring  to  the  article  in  question,  is  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  train  for  athletic  feats  in  general,  and  of  the  ball¬ 
playing  fraternity  in  particular,  to  the  worse  than  useless  effects  of 

all  alcoholic  drinks — whether  in  the  form  of  spirits,  wine,  or  beer _ 

in  training,  or  as  an  incentive  to  extra  exertion  in  any  contest  in 
which  physical  skill  or  physical  endurance  is  to  be  tried. 
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Mr.  Parton  brings  strong  testimony  to  bear  upon  the  point  of 
Ihe  alleged  invigorating  qualities  of  alcoholic  driuks.  On  this 
branch  of  his  topic  he  says  : 

“  Every  man  that  ever  trained  for  a  supreme  exertion  of  strengtl 
knows  that  Tom  Sayers  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  .  ‘  Im  no  tee 
totalier;  but  when  I’ve  any  business  to  do,  there’s  nothing  like 
water  and  the  dumb-bells.’  Richard  Cobden,  whose  powers  were 
subjected  to  a  far  severer  trial  than  a  pugilist  ever  dreamed  of, 
whose  labors  by  night  and  day,  during  the  corn-law  struggle,  were 
excessive  and  continuous  beyond  those  of  any  other  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  bears  similar  testimony :  ‘  The  more  work  I 
have  to  do,  the  more  I  have  resorted  to  the  pump  or  the  teapot.’ 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject  all  the  testimony  is  against  alcoholic 
drinks.  Whenever  the  point  has  been  tested — and  it  has  often 
been  tested — the  truth  has  been  confirmed,  that  he  who  would 
io  hie  very  best  and  most,  whether  in  rowing,  lifting ,  running, 
speaking,  or  writing,  must  not  admit  into  his  system  one  drop  of  alcohol. 
Trainers  used  to  allow  their  men  a  pint  of  beer  per  day,  and  severe 
trainers  half  a  pint ;  but  now  the  knowing  ones  have  cut  off  even 
that  moderate  allowance  and  brought  their  men  down  to  cold  wat¬ 
er,  and  not  loo  much  of  that,  the  soundest  digesters  requiring  little 
liquid  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Bigelow,  by  his  happy  publication  lately 
of  the  correct  version  of  Franklin’s  Autobiography,  has  called  to 
niind  the  famous  beer  passage  in  that  immortal  work :  *  I  drank 
only  water ;  the  other  workmen,  near  fifty  in  number,  were  great 
guzzlers  of  beer.  On  one  occasion  I  carried  up  and  down  stairs  a 
large  form  of  types  in  each  hand,  when  others  carried  but  one  in  both 
hands.’  I  have  a  long  list  of  references  on  this  point ;  but,  in  these 
boat-racing,  prize-fighting  days,  the  fact  has  become  too  familiar 
to  require  proof.  The  other  morning,  Horace  Greeley,  teetotaller, 
came  to  his  office  after  an  absence  of  several  days,  and  found  let¬ 
ters  and  arrears  of  work  that  would  have  been  appalling  to  any 
man  but  him.  He  shut  himself  in  at  ten  a.  m.,  and  wrote  steadily, 
without  leaving  his  room,  till  eleven  p.  m.—  thirteen  hours.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  down  stairs,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  stiffness  of  his  joints,  caused  by  the  long  inaction;  but 
he  was  as  fresh  and  smiting  the  next  morning  as  though  he  had 
done  nothing  extraordinary.  Are  any  of  us  drinkers  of  beer  and 
wine  capable  of  such  a  feat  I  Then,  during  the  war,  when  he  was 
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writing  his  history,  he  performed  every  day,  for  two  years,  two 
days’  work— one  from  nine  to  four,  on  his  book  ;  the  other,  from 
seven  to  eleven,  on  the  Tribune;  and,  in  addition,  he  did  more  than 
would  tire  an  ordinary  man  in  the  way  of  correspondence  and  pub¬ 
lic  speaking.  I  may  also  remind  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Beecher 
who,  of  all  others  in  the  United  States,  expends  most  vitality,  both 
with  tongue  and  pen,  and  who  does  his  work  with  least  fatigue 
and  most  gayety  of  heart,  is  another  of  Franklin’s  ‘  water  Ameri¬ 
cans.’  ” 

How  many  ball-players  there  are  who,  at  match  after  match,  are 
deluded  into  the  notion  that  by  drinkini  whiskey  in  the  midst  of 
their  game,  they  thereby  impart  new  vigor  to  their  bodies,  clear 
their  judgment  and  sight,  and  inspirit  them  to  greater  endurance, 
when  the  undeniable  fact  is,  that  the  liquor  they  drink  does  tho 
very  reverse  of  all  these  things,  as  it  neither  nourishes  the  systen* 
nor  clears  the  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  inflames  the  stomach,  cloudfc 
the  brain,  and  actually  weakens  the  whole  man. 


THE  UNIFORM  OF  CLUBS. 

There  is  more  importance  attached  to  the  selection  of  a  regular 
uniform  for  a  base-ball  club  than  the  fraternity  generally  think 
there  is.  One  of  the  last  things  a  club  should  find  occasion  to  do 
is  to  change  the  colors  or  form  of  its  uniform ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  when  a  club  is  first  organized,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  adopt  a  tasteful  and  appropriate  uniform.  In  doing  this  clubs 
have  their  choice  of  three  styles:  Firstly,  a  uniform  of  one  color 
and  material  for  the  whole  suit,  viz.,  pants,  shirt,  and  cap— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  uniform  worn  by  the  Active  Club,  of  New 
York,  and  some  of  the  College  clubs.  Secondly,  a  uniform  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  worn  by  the  Cincinnati  Club,  viz.,  knee  breeches,  col¬ 
ored  stockings,  and  ordinary  shirt  and  cap.  Thirdly,  a  uniform 
similar  to  that  of  the  cricketers,  with  a  flannel  jacket  added  ;  and 
lastly,  the  mixed,  circus  style  of  dress  generally  worn  by  junior 
clubs  and  country  village  organizations,  in  which  bright  red  is  a 
conspicuous  color. 
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THE  BEST  AVERAGES  OF  1871. 

The  only  true  test  of  batting  skill  is  in  the  average  of  the  number  of  times 
first  base  is  made  on  clean  hits,  experience  having  shown  that  additional 
bases  are  secured  by  fielding  errors  in  the  out-field  three  times  to  the  first 
base  being  secured  by  in-field  errors  once.  In  the  fielding  averages  a  correct 
idea  of  any  player’s  skill  can  only  be  attained  by  comparing  the  averages  of 
each  position.  Thus  a  baseman’s  averages  must  be  compared  to  the  averages 
only  of  the  player  occupying  a  similar  position,  and  a  short-stop’s  average  to 
that  of  another  short -stop’s,  and  so  on,  as  a  player  in  one  position  has  greater 
opportunities  offered  him  to  put  out  players  than  another  of  the  same  nine 
has  in  another  position. 

The  following  are  the  best  individual  avarages  of  players  connected  "with 
the  professional  clubs  during  1871.  The  names  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
taking  the  lead  in  first  base  hits.  The  ficrures  are  those  made  up  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wright,  of  the  Athletic  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 


Games 

Av.  Base 

Av.Put 

Av.Assis~ 

NAMES. 

Played. 

Uits. 

Out. 

tance. 

Meyerle,  3  b . . . 

2.50 

165 

1.50 

McVey,  . . 

2.14 

3.00 

0.42 

Geo.  Wright,  s  s . 

2.12 

3.08 

3.58 

S.  King,  If . 

2.03 

2.60 

Q.29 

Barnes,  2b . 

2.00 

2.90 

3.86 

Reach,  2  b . 

1.80 

3.15 

2.65 

Sensenderfer,  c  f . 

1.80 

1.84 

0.12 

Wood,  2  b . 

1.80 

3.77 

3.18 

Treacy,'l  f . . . 

1.78 

3.00 

0.06 

Malone,  . . 

1.77 

4.55 

1.18 

Pike,  r  f . 

1.75 

3.32 

0.70 

Start,  lb . 

1.72 

10.15 

0.09 

Waterman,  3  b . 

1.68 

1.68 

2.40 

Bechtel,  r  f . . . . . . 

1.68 

1.21 

0.63 

Anson,  3  b . 

1.64 

2.27 

2.66 

Allison,  . . 

1.04 

229 

0.83 

Radcliff,  s  . . 

1.60 

1.40 

4  21 

Fisler,  lb . 

1.60 

8.85 

0.20 

Wolters,  . . 

1.59 

0.38 

1.12 

J.  White  . . 

1.58 

4.15 

063 

1.57 

5  58 

0  16 

Flynn, 1 b . 

.  29 

1.55 

7.00 

0  70 

.  29 

1.55 

1.26 

2.Q0 

.  29 

1  55 

0  73 

0.21 

Flowers,  s  . . 

.  21 

1.52 

1.22 

3.72 

Higham,  rf . 

1.52 

2.25 

1  50 

1.50 

2  56 

353 

Eggler,  c  f . 

1.42 

262 

0.12 

1.40 

1.16 

.11 

3G 
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NAMES. 

Birdsall,  rf . . 

Leonard,  2  b .  . 

Force,  s  s . 

Heubel,  rf . 

Smith,  3b . 

Craver,  2b . . 

McAtee,  lb . . 

H.  Wright,  c  f . 

Gould,  lb . 

Mincher,  1  f . 

McBride,  p . . 

McMullin,  p . . 

E.  Mills,  lb . 

Mathews,  p . 

Spalding,  p . 

Cuthbert,  If . 

Hatfield,  If . . 

York,  c  f . 

Allison,  c  f . 

Hodes,  c . 

Selman,  3  b . 

McGeary,  c . 

Pearce,  s  s . 

Jackson,  2  b . . 

E.  White,  r  f . 

Carey,  2  b . 

Mack,  1  b . 

Addy,  2  b . . 

Fisher,  p . 

Stires,  r  f..... . . 

Cone,  If . 

A.  Pratt,  p . 

Foley,  cf . 

Duffy,  ss . . 

Hastings,  e . 

Hall,  c  f . 

C.  Mills,  c . 

M.  King,  c  f . . 

Zettlein,  p . . 

Carleton,  lb . 

Ferguson,  2  b . 

Bass,  ss . . . . 

Lennon,  c . 

Berthrong,  If . 

Pinkham,  3  b . 

Kelly,  r  f . 

Simmons,  rf . 


Av.  Base 

Av.Put 

Av.  Assist 

H}is. 

Out. 

tance. 

1.39 

1.23 

0.38 

1.38 

2.45 

1.33 

1.37 

1.52 

5.16 

1.35 

1.70 

0.11 

1.35 

2.50 

2.07 

1.35 

3.24 

2.37 

1.33 

10.85 

0.01 

1.33 

1.47 

0.54 

1.33 

11.36 

0.09 

1  33 

2.66 

O.OC 

1.32 

0.80 

1.31 

1.31 

0.44 

1.54 

1.31 

11.08 

0.08 

1.31 

0.75 

1.16 

1.30 

0.50 

1.40 

1.28 

2.89 

0.10 

1.27 

3.21 

0.65 

1.27 

2.12 

0.20 

1.27 

2.00 

0.21 

1.26 

2.68 

1.68 

1.25 

2.50 

0.90 

1.24 

3.12 

0  83 

1.24 

0.81 

3.56 

1.23 

2  44 

3.11 

1.23 

1.77 

0.00 

1.21 

3.00 

2.75 

1.20 

11.00 

0.44 

1.20 

2.72 

3.33 

1.20 

1.16 

1.88 

1.20 

1.27 

0.33 

1.19 

2.23 

0.53 

1.17 

0.73 

1.31 

1.17 

2.00 

0.07 

1.12 

1.35 

8.70 

1.12 

3.33 

0.83 

1.12 

2.76 

0.12 

1.12 

3.38 

0.54 

1  11 

2.00 

0.93 

1.11 

0.22 

1.09 

1.10 

8.42 

0.05 

1.09 

2.40 

2.34 

1.09 

2.18 

3.45 

1.07 

3.25 

0.50 

1.06 

2.45 

0.09 

1.00 

1.72 

2.14 

1.00 

2.36 

0.00 

1-00 

2.28 

0  00 

Games 

Played. 

28 

31 

32 

17 

14 

27 

24 

30 

30 

9 

25 

29 

32 

19 

30 

28 

33 

29 

29 

26 

16 

29 

33 

13 

17 

19 

25 

25 

25 

25 

17 

29 

17 

,  24 

25 

32 

22 

18 

26 

29 

33 

22 

14 

16 

22 

13 

23 
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Names. 

Games 

Av.  Base 

Av.  Put 

Av.  As- 

Played. 

Hits. 

Out. 

sistance. 

Earn,  1  f . 

1.00 

1.50 

0.55 

Bird,  c.  f . 

1.00 

1.66 

0.11 

Fulmer,  s.  s . 

1.00 

2.35 

3.57 

Patterson,  r.  f. . 

0.96 

1.29 

0.25 

Bellan,  3  b . 

0.96 

1.68 

2.04 

jroldsraith,  s.  s . , . 

0.94 

2.16 

2.00 

Kimball,  2  b . 

0.93 

2.10 

1.47 

Burroughs,  1  f. . 

0.91 

1.42 

0.14 

Armstrong,  c.  f . 

0.83 

2.45 

0.00 

Barrows,  1  t . 

0.86 

1.40 

0.00 

Brainard,  p . 

0.90 

0.52 

0.82 

Johnson,  2  b . 

0.80 

2.16 

1.41 

Beals,  r.  1' . 

0.70 

2.90 

0.70 

THE  AYEEAGES  OF  1872. 

The  following  table  of  averages,  prepared  by  Mr.  Reed,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  presented  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  baiting  record 
of  the  professional  arena.  Mr.  Reed  says :  “  The  table  is  made 
from  careful  compilation  of  the  season’s  work,  and  may  be  taken 
is  entirely  correct,  although  many  games  were  played  without  a 
properly-kept  score,  and  consequently  in  these  no  account  of  base- 
bits  was  recorded. '  The  numbers  to  the  left  of  the  column  merely 
sxplain  the  relative  position  of  players.” 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 


Played  with.  Av.  clean  hits  to  game. 

Force . Troy  and  Baltimore  clubs . 2.23 

Barnes . Boston  club . 2.02 

Hastings . Cleveland  and  Baltimore  clubs . ....1.92 

Anson . Athletic  club . 1.91 

Gedney . Troy  club . 1.90 

Cuthbert . Athletic  club . 1.84 

G.  Wright. . Boston  club . 1.81 

<  Fisler . Athletic  club . 1.80 

(  Leonard . Boston  club . 1.80 

Meverle . Athletic  club . 1.76 

Spalding . Boston  club. . 1.75 

(  D.  Allison.  ..Troy  club . 1.73 

)  McGeary.. ..  .Athletic  club . 1.73 

Eggler...! . Mutual  club . 1.72 

Higham . Baltimore  club . 1.70 

Nelson . Troy  club .  ...1.66 

/  Martin . Troy  club. . 1.62 

<  W  ood . Troy  club . 1.62 

(  McBride . Athletic  club . 1.62 

1  Carleton . Cleveland  club. . 1.60 

\  J.  White . Cleveland  club . 1.60 

Hall . Baltimore  club . 1.57 

McVey . Boston  club . 1.56 


Pike. 

\  S.  King. 
<  Radcliff. 
\  Hatfield. 
Betchtel. . . 
Malone  ... 
Sweasy  ... 


.Baltimore  club . 1.54 

.Troy  club . 1.54 

.Baltimore  club . 1.52 

.Mutual  club . 1.52 

.Mutual  club . 1.48 

.Athletic  club . 1.47 

.Cleveland  club . 1.44 
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Played  with. 

24.  Hicks . Mutual  club . 

25.  Simmons . Cleveland  club . 

26.  Bellan . .  .Troy  club . 

27.  Treacy . Athletic  club . 

28.  Mills . » . Baltimore  club . 

29.  Fulmer . Mutual  club . 

30.  Rogers . Boston  elub . 

31.  Graver . Baltimore  club . 

C  Carey . Baltimore  club . 

32.  ]  Holdsworth.  .Cleveland  club . 

(  Sutton . Cleveland  club . 

,o  t  York . Baltimore  club . 

*  '  \  Start . Mutual  club . 

34.  Gould . .  Boston  cl  ub . 

35.  Shafer . Boston  clnb . 

36.  Mack . Atlantic  club . 

37.  A.  Allison . Cleveland  club . 

t  Hodes . Troy  elub . 

\  Fisher . Baltimore  club . 

,Q  4  Boyd . Mutual  club . . 

**  ’  (  Zettlein . Troy  club . 

^  4  W alters . Cleveland  club. . . . . . 

’u*  (  Pratt . Cleveland  club. . . . . . 

41.  H.  Wright . Boston  club . 

42.  McMullen . Mutual  dub . 

43.  Matthews . Baltimore  club . 

44.  Reach . . .Athletic  club . . 

45.  Pearce . Mutual  elub . 

46.  Pabor . Cleveland  club . 

47.  Cummings . Mutual  elub . 

48.  Birdsall . Boston  club . 


Av.  clean  hits  to  game, 

. 1.42 

. 1.41 

. 1.40 

. 1.39 

. 1.37 

. 1.36 

. 1.35 

. 1.34 

. 1.33 

. 1.33 

. 1.33 

. 1.28 

. 1.28 

. 1.26 

. 1.20 

. 1.17 

. 1.16 

. 1.15 

. 1  15 

. 1.13 

. 1  13 

. 1.10 

. 1.10 

. 1.08 

. 1.06 

. 0.97 

. . 0.95 

. . 0.92 

. 0.86 

. 0.84 

. . 0.75 


AVERAGES  OF  1873. 


The  appended  table  of  averages  of  first  base-hits  to  each  game 
is  given  in  lieu  of  averages  based  upon  the  number  of  times  the 
batsman  went  to  the  bat,  because  only  a  few  of  the  professional 
clubs  employ  competent  scorers,  like  Messrs.  Wright,  Reed,  Hade], 
and  one  or  two  others,  to  record  the  details  of  their  games,  and 
consequently  no  such  data  is  at  command  for  a  general  list  of 


averages. 

Barnes,  Boston . 

Geo.  Wright,  Boston.. 

White,  Boston . 

Anson,  Athletic . 

McVey,  Baltimore..., 

Carey,  Baltimore . 

Addy,  Boston . 

O’Rourke,  Boston . . . . , 

Spalding,  Boston . 

Meyerle,  Philadelphia 

Force,  Baltimore . 

Leonard,  Boston . 

Fisler,  Athletic . 

Wood,  Philadelphia.. 
Radcliffe,  Baltimore.. 

Hall,  Baltimore . 

Mills,  Baltimore . 

McGeary,  Athletic... 


Av,  Base-Hits  per  Game . 

. 2  31 

. 2  13 

. 2  06 

. 2  02 

. . 2  00 

. 1  84 

. . 1  83 

. I  80 

. 1  80 

. 1  74 

. 1  73 

. 1  72 

. 1  69 

. 1  65 

. . 1  64 

. 1  64 

. 1  62 

. . 1  61 
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Av.  Base- Hits  per  Game. 

Sutton,  Athletic . I  60 

Pike,  Baltimore . 1  57 

York,  Baltimore . 1  55 

Graver,  Baltimore . 1  50 

Cuthbert,  Philadelphia . I  48 

McBride,  Athletic . 1  44 

Eggler,  Mutual .  1  44 

Hastings,  Baltimore . 1  42 

Malone,  Philadelphia . 1  42 

Schaffer,  Boston . 1  41 

("Lapp,  Athletic . 1  40 

Fulmer,  Philadelphia . 1  36 

Manning,  Boston . 1  35 

Fisher,  Athletic . 1  33 

Higham,  Mutual . 1  33 

Sensenderfer,  Athletic . 1  31 

Mack,  Athletic . 1  31 

Hatfield,  Mutual . 1  31 

Pearce,  Atlantic . 1  30 

Holdsworth,  Mutual . 1  26 

Brainard,  Baltimore . 1  25 

H.  Wright,  Boston . 1  24 

Barlow,  Atlantic . 1  24 

McMullin,  Athletic . 1  23 

Pabor,  Atlantic . 1  23 

Boyd,  Atlantic . . . 1  22 

Nelson,  Mutual . 1  22 

Zottlein,  Philadelphia . 1  22 

Hines,  Washington . 1  17 

Bechtel,  Philadelphia . .. . 1  17 

Ferguson,  Atlantic . 1  15 

Reach,  Athletic . 1  15 

Treacy,  Philadelphia . 1  15 

Start,  Mutual . 1  13 

Glenn,  Washington . 1  12 

Waterman,  Washington . 1  12 

Cummings,  Baltimore . 1  12 

Remsen,  Atlautic . 1  10 

Devlin,  Philadelphia . 1  09 

Burdock,  Atlantic . 1  03 

Bielaski,  Washington . 1  07 

A.  Allision,  Resolute . ...1  07 

Geduey,  Mutual . 1  06 

Booth.  Resolute . . . . . 1  04 

W.  White,  Washington .  . 1  04 

Delhm  an,  Atlantic . 1  03 

D.  Allison,  Resolute . 1  03 

D.  Allison,  Mutual . I  03 

Beals,  Washington . 1  03 

Booth,  Atlantic . 1  02 

Donnelly,  Washington . 1  02 

Murnan,  Athletic . 1  02 

Martin,  Mutual . 1  02 

Hollingshed,  Washington . 1  01 

Matthews,  Mutual . 1  01 

Hicks,  Mutual . 1  01 

Bellan.  Mutual . 1  00 

Gerbaldt,  Washington . 1  00 

Laughlin,  Resolute . 1  00 

Clinton,  Resolute . 1  00 

Britt,  Atlantic . 1  00 

<Xhe  others  did  not  average  one  base-hit  to  a  match. _ 
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THE  PEOFESSIONAL  NINES  OF  1870-74. 


As  a  matter  for  reference  we  give  below  the  nines  appointed  to 
play  in  the  professional  clubs  in  May  1870,  ’71,  ’72,  ’73  and  ’74. 

NINES  FOR  1870. 

Cincinnati. 
Allison,  c. 

*  McBride,  p.  y.  Brainard,  p. 

IFisler,  1  b.  Start,  l  b.  Gould,  1  b. 

9  h.  Pike  2  b.  Sweasy,  2  b. 

Waterman,  3  b. 

George  Wright,  s.  s. 


Athletic. 

Malone,  c. 
McBride,  p. 

IFisler,  1  b. 

•Reach,  2  b. 

Pratt.  3  b. 
Radeliffe,  s.  s, 
Beehtell,  1.  t. 
Sensy,  e.  f . 

Berry,  r.  f. 

Chicago 
M.  King,  c. 
Pinkham,  p. 
McAtee,  1  b. 
Wood,  2  b. 

Myerle,  3  b. 
Hodes,  s.  s. 

Treacy,  1.  f. 
Cuthbert,  c.  f. 
Flynn,  r.  f. 


Atlantic. 
Ferguson,  c. 
Zettlein,  p. 

Start,  l  b. 

Pike  2  b. 

Smith  3  b. 

Pearce,  s.  s. 


Chapman,  1.  f. 
George  Hall,  c.  f. 
McDonald,  r.  f. 

Eckford. 
Jewett,  c. 
McDermott,  p. 
Allison,  1  b. 

R.  Hunt,  2  b. 
Duffy,  3  b. 

Jas.  Snyder,  s.  s. 
Coniglan,  1.  f. 
Josh  Snyder,  c.  f. 
Malone,  r.  f. 


Forest  City,  Cleveland.  Haymakers. 
James  White,  c.  McGeary,  c. 


Pratt,  p. 

Carleton,  1  b. 
Kimbal,  2  b. 
Sutton,  3  b. 

"Ward,  s.  s. 
Huebell,  L  f. 
Allison,  c.  i< 

Ed.  White,  r.  f. 

Maryland. 
Lennon,  e. 
Matthews,  p. 

T.  Forker,  1  b. 
Goldsmith,  2  b. 

X email,  3  b. 

Carey,  s.  s. 
Mincher,  1.  f. 
Hooper,  e.  f. 
Worthington,  r.  f. 

Resolute. 
Farrow,  e. 

H.  Campbell,  p. 

M.  Campbell,!  b. 
Ritter,  2  b. 
Amorv,  3  b. 
Greathead,  s.  s» 
Beardsley,  1.  f. 
Forsyth,  c.  f. 
Laing,  r.  f. 


McMullin,  p, 
Fisher,  1  b. 

Dick,  2  b. 

Bellan,  3  b. 
Flowers,  s.  s. 

S.  King,  1.  f. 
Yorke,  c.  f. 

Foran,  r.  f. 

National. 
Hicks,  c. 

Hoy,  p. 

Coughlin,  1  b. 
Hollingshead,  2  b. 
Norton,  3  b. 
Sbreve,  s.  s. 

Glenn,  1.  f. 
Studley,  e.  f. 
Hodges,  r.  f. 

Riverside. 
Bunting,  c. 
Fitzsimmons,  p. 
Galligher,  1  b. 
Sears,  2  b. 

Davis,  3  b. 

Reilly,  s.  s. 
Huddleson,  1.  f. 


Leonard,  1. 1. 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 

McVey,  r.  f. 

Forest  City,  Rockford 
Hastings,  c. 

Spaulding,  p. 

Doyle,  1  b. 

Addy,  2  b. 

Foley,  3  b. 

Barnes,  s.  s. 

Cone,  1.  f. 

Simmons,  c. 

Stires,  r.  f. 

Mutual. 

C.  Mills,  c. 

Wolters,  p. 

E.  Mills,  1  b. 

Swandell,  2  b. 

Nelson,  3  b. 

Hatfield,  s.  s. 

Patterson,  1.  f. 

Eggler,  c.  f. 

Martin,  r.  f. 

Olympic, 

Ewell,  c. 

Leech,  p. 

Fox,  1  b. 

Gibney.  2  b. 

Kulp,  3  b. 

Force,  s.  s. 

Hurley.  1.  f. 

Berthrong,  c.  f. 
Burroughs,  r.  f. 

Union. 
Birdsall,  c. 

Pabor,  p. 

Kenney,  1  b. 

Higliam,  2  b. 

Holds  worth,  3  b. 

Bass,  s.s. 

Gedney,  1.  f. 

Austin,  c.  f. 

Shelley,  r.  f. 


Haines,  e.  f. 

Adkins,  r.  f 

Of  the  above  nines  the  Athletic,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Clevelan< 
Haymaker,  Mutual  and  Maryland  paid  their  players  regular  sa 
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;ries.  The  others  were  co-operative  nines,  who  were  paid  by  a 
hare  of  gate  money.  In  some  instances  amateurs  joined  in  the 
day  without  remuneration, 

NINES  FOR  1871. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  players  who  composed  the 
lines  of  the  leading  professional  clubs  of  1871,  in  May  of  that 
eason.  Afterwards  some  changes  were  made.  The  names  of 


he  clubs  are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  players  in  their 
egular  positions,  beginning  with  the  catcher  and  ending  with  the 
ight-fielder  and  substitutes : 


Athletic. 
dalone,  c. 
vie  Bride,  p. 
risler,  1  b. 
teach,  2  b. 
vleyerle,  3  b. 
tad  cliff,  s.  s. 
luthbert,  1.  f. 
lensenderfer,  c.  f 
leubell,  r.  f. 
iechtell,  s. 

C.  Pratt,  s. 

Cleveland. 
r.  White,  c. 

?ratt,  p* 
larleton,  1  b. 
iimball,  2  b. 

Sutton,  3  b. 

3ass,  s.  s. 

?abor,  1.  £ 

Allison,  c.  f. 

E.  White,  r.  £ 
fohnson,  s. 

Kekionga. 
Lennon,  c. 

Ylathews,  p. 

Foran,  1  b. 

?arey,  2  b. 

Selman,  3  b. 

Goldsmith,  s.  s. 
Mincher,  1.  f. 

Donelly,  c.  £ 

Kelley,  r.  f. 

Dean,  s. 

Rook  ford* 
Hastings,  C. 
Fisher,  p. 
Mack,  1  b. 
Addy,  2  b. 
Anson,  3  b. 
Fulmer,  s.  s. 
Ham,  1.  f. 
Bird,  c.  f. 
Stires,  r.  f. 


Boston. 
McVey,  c. 
Spaulding,  p. 
Gould,  1  b. 
Barnes,  2  b. 
Shaffer,  3  b. 

Geo.  Wright,  s.  s 
Cone,  1.  1. 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 
Birdsall,  r.  f. 
Jackson,  s. 
Barrows,  s. 

Eckford 
Hicks,  c. 

Martin,  p. 

A.  Allison,  1  b. 
Swandell,  2  b. 
Nelson,  3  b. 
Holdsworth,  s.  s. 
Gedney,  1.  f. 
Shelly,  c.  f. 
Chapman,  r.  f. 

W.  Allison,  s. 

Mutual. 
C.  Mills,  c. 
Wolters,  p. 

Start,  1  b. 
Ferguson,  2  b. 
Smith,  3  b. 
Pearce,  s.  s. 
Hatfield,  1.  f. 
Eggler,  c.  f. 
Patterson,  r.  £ 
Higham,  s. 


Chicago. 
Hodes,  c. 

Zettlein,  p. 
McAtee,  1  b. 
Wood,  2  b. 
Pinkham,  3  b. 
Duffy,  s.  s. 

Treacy,  1.  f. 

M.  King,  c.  f. 
Simmons,  r.f. 
Foley,  s. 

Haymaker. 
McGeary,  c. 
McMullin,  p. 
Flynn,  1  b. 

Craver,  2  b. 
Bellan,  3  b. 
Flowers,  s.  s. 

S.  King.  1.  f. 
Yorke,  c.  i. 

Pike,  r.  f. 

Connors,  s. 

Olympic. 

D.  Allison,  c. 
Brainard,  p. 

E.  Mills,  1  b. 
Sweasy,  2  b. 
Waterman,  3  tv 
Force,  s.  s. 
Leonard,  1.  £ 

Geo.  Hall,  c.  £ 
Berthrong,  r,  # 
Glenn,  s. 

Atlantic. 

Noonan,  c. 

Malone,  p. 

Dehlman,  1  1> 
Burdock,  2  b. 

Boyd,  3  b. 

J.  Hall,  s.  s, 

Remsen,  1.  f. 

Kenny,  c.  f. 
McDonald,  r.  f. 
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NINES  OF  1872. 

The  nines  which  entered  the  professional 
were  as  follows 


Athletic. 

Atlantic. 

Malone,  c. 

Barlow,  c. 

McBride,  p. 

Pratt,  p. 

Fisler,  1  b. 

Dehlman,  1  b. 

Reach,  2  b. 

Carney,  2  b. 

Anson,  3  b. 

Ferguson,  3  b. 

Mack,  s  s. 

Burdock,  s.  s. 

Treacy,  1.  f. 

Chapman,  1.  f. 

McGeary,  c.  f. 

Remsen,  c.  f. 

Cutlibert,  r.  f. 

McDonald,  r.  f. 

Meyerle,  s. 

J.  Hall,  s. 

Baltimore. 

Cleveland. 

Craver,  c. 

Jas.  White,  c. 

Mathews,  p. 

Pratt,  p. 

E.  Mills,  1  b. 

Carleton,  1  b. 

Pike,  2  b. 

Sweasey,  2  b. 

Higham,  3  b. 

Sutton,  3  b. 

Radcliff,  s.  s. 

Holdsworth,  s.  i 

Yorke,  1.  f. 

Pratt,  1.  f. 

G.  Hall,  c.  f. 

Allison,  c.  f. 

Fisher,  r.  f. 

Hastings,  r.  f. 

Carey,  s. 

Pabor,  s. 

Mutual. 

Mansfield. 

C.  Mills,  c. 

Clapp,  c. 

Cummings,  p. 

Bentley,  p. 

Start,  1  b. 

Murnan,  1  b. 

Hatfield,  2  b. 

Booth,  2  b. 

Boyd,  3  b. 

Field,  3  b. 

Pearce,  s.  s. 

O’Rausk,  s.  s. 

Bechtel,  1.  f. 

Topper,  1.  f. 

Eggler,  c.  f. 

McDarter,  c.  f. 

McMullin,  r.  f. 
Hicks,  s. 

Buttery,  r.  f. 

Troy. 

Allison,  c. 

Wood,  2  b. 

Zettlein,  p. 

Bellan,  3  b. 

McAtee,  1  b. 

Force,  s.  s. 
Gedney,  1.  f. 

arena  in  May,  1872 


Boston. 

McVey,  c. 
Spalding,  p. 
Gould,  1  b. 
Barnes,  2  b. 
Schaffer,  3  b. 

Geo.  Wright,  s.  s. 
Leonard,  1.  f. 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 
F.  Rogers,  r.  f. 
Birdsall,  s. 

Eckford. 

Bunting,  c. 
Fitzsimmons,  p. 
A.  Allison,  1  b. 
Gallagher,  2  b. 
Swandell,  3  b. 
Duffy,  s.  s. 
Patterson,  1.  f. 
Shelly,  c.  f. 

R.  Huut,  r.  f. 

Olympic. 

Waterman,  c. 
Brainard,  p. 
Flynn,  1  b. 
Goldsmith,  2  b. 
Selman,  3  b. 
Fulmer,  s.  s. 
Beals,  1.  f. 
Berthrong,  c.  f. 
Glenn,  r.  f. 


King,  c.  f. 
Martin,  r.  f. 
Nelson,  s. 
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NINES  OF  1873. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  professionals  engaged  to  play  in 
he  following  clubs  in  1873.  We  give  the  clubs  in  alphabetical 
>rder : 


Atlantic. 

Athletic. 

Baltimore. 

Barlow,  c. 

McGeary,  c. 

Hastings,  c. 

Britt,  p. 

McBride,  p. 

Cummings,  p. 

Dehlman,  I  b. 

Muman,  1  b. 

Mills,  1  b. 

Burdock,  2  b. 

Fisler,  2  b. 

McVev,  2  b. 

Ferguson,  3  b. 

Sutton,  3  b. 

Force  3  b. 

Pearce,  s  s. 

Anson,  s.  s. 

Radeliffe,  s.  s. 

Pabor,  1.  f. 

Cuthbert,  1.  f. 

Yorke,  1.  f. 

Remsen,  c.  f. 

Reach,  c.  f. 

Hall,  c.  f. 

Booth,  r.  f. 

Fisher,  r  f. 

Pike,  r.  f. 

Chapman,  — 

McMullen,  — 

Graver,  — 

Sensenderfer, 

* 

Carey,  — 

Boston. 

Mutual. 

Maryland. 

"White,  c. 

Hicks,  c. 

Stennon,  c. 

Spalding,  p. 

Matthews,  p. 

Stratton,  p. 

Manning,  1  b. 

Start,  1  b. 

French,  1  b. 

Barnes,  2  b. 

Hatfield,  2  b. 

Goldsmith,  2  b. 

Schaffer,  3  b. 

Nelson,  3  b. 

Kohler,  3  b. 

Geo.  Wright,  s.  s. 

Holdsworth,  s.  s. 

W.  Smith,  s.  s. 

Leonard,  1.  f. 

Gedney,  1.  f. 

Eland,  1.  f. 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 

Eggler,  c.  f. 

Kernan,  1.  f. 

Sweasy,  c.  f. 

Birdsall,  — 

Higham,  r.  f. 

J.  Smith,  r.  f. 

Philadelphia. 

Resolute. 

Washington. 

9 

Malone,  c. 

D.  Allison,  c. 

Snyder,  c. 

Zettlein,  p. 

Wolters,  p. 

Steams,  p. 

Mack,  1  b. 

M.  Campbell,  1  b. 

Glenn,  1  b. 

Addy,  2  b. 

Laughlin,  2  b. 

Beals,  2  b. 

Meyerle,  3  b. 

Swandell,  3  b. 

White,  3  b. 

Wadsworth,  s.  s. 

Farrow,  s.  s. 

Gerholdl,  s.  s. 

Treacy,  1.  f. 

Fleet,  1.  f. 

Hines,  1.  f. 

Fulmer,  c.  f. 

Austin,  c.  f. 

Holly,  c.  f. 

Bechtel,  r.  f. 

H.  Campbell,  r.  f. 

Bielaski,  r.  f. 
Waterman. 
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NINES  OF  1874. 


Athletic. 

Atlantic. 

Boston. 

Clapp,  c. 

Farrow,  c. 

McVey,  c. 

McBride,  p. 

Bond,  p. 

Spalding,  p. 

Anson,  1  b. 

Dehlman,  1  b. 

Hall,  1  b. 

Fisler,  2  b. 

Clinton,  2  b. 

Barnes,  2  b. 

Sutton,  3  b. 

Ferguson,  3  b. 

Schaffer,  3  b. 

McGeary,  s.  s. 

Pearce,  s.  s. 

Geo.  Wright,  s.  s, 

Gedney,  1  f. 

Booth,  1.  f. 

Leonard,  1  f. 

Sensey,  c.  f. 

Hodes,  c  f. 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 

Beach,  r.  f. 

West,  r.  f. 

White,  r.  f. 

McMullen,  sub. 

Dover,  sub. 

O’Bourke,  sub. 
Beals,  sub. 

Baltimore. 

Chicago. 

Hartford. 

Sellman,  c. 

Malone,  c. 

Hastings,  c. 

Brainard,  p. 

Zettlein,  p. 

Fisher,  p. 

Gould,  1  b. 

Devlin,  1  b. 

Mills,  1  b. 

Sweasy,  2  b. 

Wood,  2  b. 

Addy,  2  b. 

W.  White,  3  b. 

Meyerle,  3  b. 

Stearns,  3  b. 

Kohler,  s.  s. 

Force,  s.  s. 

Barlow,  s.  s. 

Dean,  1.  f. 

Cuthbert,  1.  £. 

Tipper,  1.  f. 

Holly,  c.  f. 

Treacy,  c.  f. 

Pike,  c.  f. 

Bielaski,  r.  f. 

Glenn,  r.  f. 

Boyd,  r.  f. 

Pinkham,  sub. 
Hines,  sub. 

Bamie,  sub. 

Mutual  , 

Philadelphia. 

D.  Allison,  c. 

Hicks,  c. 

Matthews,  p. 

Cummings,  p. 

Start,  1  b. 

Mack,  1  b. 

Carey,  2  b. 

Holdsworth,  2  b. 

Burdock,  3  b. 

Fulmer,  3  b. 

Nelson,  s.  s. 

Craver,  s.  s. 

Hatfield,  1.  f. 

Eadcliff,  r.  s. 

Bemsen,  c.f. 

York,  1.  f. 

Higham,  r.  f. 

Eggler,  c.  f. 

Bellan,  sub. 

Bechtel,  r.  f. 

Pabor,  sub. 
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REMARKABLE  CONTESTS. 

The  season  of  1872  was  marked  by  several  of  the  one-sided  contest’s  known 
is  “  Chicago  ”  games,  in  which  one  of  the  nines  in  a  match  fails  to  score  a 
ingle  run  in  the  game.  Appendedjs  a  list  of  matches  in  which  one  side  was 
•  Chicagoed  ”  during  1872  : 


April  18,  Baltimore  vs.  Olympic,  at  Washington . 16  to  0 

April  26,  Troy  vs.  Mansfield,  at  Troy . 10  0 

April  20,  Mutual  vs.  Mansfield,  at  Brooklyn . 12  0 

May  9,  Boston  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 20  0 

June  6,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston .  7  0 

June  8,  Athletic  vs  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 19  0 

July  1,  Boston  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Boston . 17  0 

July  13,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  0 

July  28,  Troy  vs.  Mansfield,  at  Middletown . 7  0 

Kept.  14,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  7  0 

Oct.  2,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston . 10  0 


All  of  the  original  championship  contestants  were  “  Chicagoed  ”  except  the 
?roy,  National  and  Boston  Clubs,  all  three  of  which  were  disposed  of  in 
aatch  games  for  single  runs,  the  Nationals  by  the  Baltimores,  21  to  1,  the 
'roy  by  the  Baltimores,  8  to  1,  and  the  Bostons  by  the  Athletics,  9  to  1. 

Among  the  championship  contests  of  1873,  there  were  eight  marked  by 


Chicago  ”  scores,  viz  : 

May  17,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 12  to  0 

June  2,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  5  0 

June  14,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  3  0 

June  27,  Baltimore  vs.  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 20  0 

June  28,  Atlantic  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . 10  0 

Aug.  16,  Athletics  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . 14  0 

Sept.  6,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn . 9  0 

Oct.  10,  Mutual  vs.  Baltimore  at  Brooklyn . 7  0 


In  addition,  may  be  named  the  defeat  of  the  Collegejiinesof  Harvard  and 
Tale  by  the  Bostons,  as  under  : 


April  19,  Boston  vs.  Harvard,  at  Boston . 22  to  0 

May  7,  Boston  vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven . 23  0 


THROWING  VS.  PITCHING  OF  1872. 

One  of  the  most  important  amendments  to  the  rules  which  were  adopted 
.t  the  Cleveland  Convention  was  that  doing  away  with  the  prohibition  of  de- 
vering  the  ball  to  the  bat  by  an  underhand  throw,  which  has  long  been  a 
ead  letter  law  in  the  code  of  rules.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Creighton  the 
ielivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat,  when  marked  by  speed,  has  been  through  the 
aedium  of  an  underhand  throw,  in  which  either  the  action  of  the  wrist  or  the 
rm  is  allowed  to  come  into  play  in  giving  an  extra  impetus  to  the  ball.  This 
mderliand  throwing  was  inaugurated  by  Creighton ;  and,  despite  the  fact 
hat  the  rules  have  always,  by  an  express  letter  of  the  law,  prohibited  all 
dnds  of  throwing,  there  has  not  been  a  season  for  the  past  twelve  years  that 
tell  disguised  underhand  throwing  has  not  been  indulged  in  by  the  so-called 
wift  “pitchers”  of  the  day. 

The  difference  between  a  pitched  bull  and  an  uudeibund  throw,  as  far  as 
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the  style  of  delivery  is  concerned,  is,  that  a  pitched  bull  is  sent  in  with  a 
straight  arm,  swinging  perpendicularly  to  the  side  of  the  body,  while  an  un¬ 
derhand  throw  is  made  by  the  same  swinging  motion,  but  with  the  addition 
of  bending  the  aim  and  wrist  with  a  motion  similar  to  that  made  when  snap¬ 
ping  a  whip.  Some  men  can  disguise  an  underhand  throw  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  throwing  motion  is  made  or  not ;  but  the  speed 
tells  the  story,  it  being  impossible  to  send  in  a  ball  with  the  speed  McBride, 
Zettlein,  or  any  cf  the  so-called  pitchers  of  the  day  do,  by  a  really  square 
pitch.  The  curved  line  delivery,  such  as  that  which  marks  Cummings'  style, 
is  also  impossible,  except  by  means  of  an  underhand  wrist  throw.  A  ques¬ 
tion  which  naturally  arises  under  the  circumstances  is,  if  there  has  been  little 
else  than  throwing  for  the  past  ten  years,  wffiile  such  a  style  of  delivery  haa 
been  year  by  year  prohibited  by  the  rules,  why  is  it  that  it  has  not  been 
shown  up  before  this  ?  Because  just  such  experience  as  this  style  of  delivery 
admitted  of  was  necessary  to  a  full  development  of  the  game,  and  hence  il 
has  been  winked  at,  if  not  countenanced.  As  we  said  before,  however,  tht 
time  has  arrived  when  the  rules  should  be  cleared  of  this  prohibition  of 
throwing  the  ball  to  the  bat,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  any  delivery 
except  that  of  an  overhand  or  round-arm  throw.  The  amended  rule  will  leaf 
to  no  change  whatever,  as  the  limit  of  speed  is  arrived  at  already  ;  and  iu 
matter  how  swift  a  man  is  able  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat,  his  speed  mus 
always  be  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  catcher  to  hold  the  ball.  No  grgate: 
speed,  in  fact,  could  be  obtained  by  any  player,  except  by  an  overhand  throw 
than  that  which  now  characterizes  McBride’s  and  Zettlein’s  delivery,  as  wel 
as  of  the  other  swift  pitchers,  and  overhand  throwing,  as  well  as  a  round-arn 
delivery,  are  now  prohibited.  What  we  advocated  was  simply  the  abolish 
ment  of  such  rules  as  prohibited  a  style  which  custom  has  for  years  pas 
sanctioned  as  legitimate. 

With  the  skill  attained  by  the  batsmen  of  the  present  day,  if  the  pitche 
were  to  be  confined  to  a  legitimate  pitch,  or  tossing  in  of  the  ball  in  his  de 
livery,  the  scores  of  games  would  again  be  run  up  to  the  high  figures  of  th 
seasons  when  the  two-and-half  ounce  rubber  ball  was  in  use  ;  and  in  sue 
case  all  the  beautiful  play  in  the  in-field  which  marked  the  season  of  1871- 
season  in  which  the  finest  displays  ever  seen  on  a  ball  field  were  exhibited- 
would  be  replaced  by  the  old  style  of  heavy  hitting  and  home  runs,  and  a! 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  game  would  disappear.  A  swift  deliver} 
therefore,  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  game  in  developing  the  bee 
style  cf  play,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  such  rare  cases  of  skillful  sloi 
pitching  as  that  of  Martin.  Experiments  have  proved  conclusively  that 
keen  sighted  and  quick  hitter  can  hit  five  out  of  every  six  balls  thrown  fairl 
to  him,  even  if  at  the  utmost  speed,  consequently  mere  speed  is  not  the  de 
sideratum  arrived  at  in  a  successful  and  effective  delivery  of  the  ball  to  th 
bat.  Beside  this,  no  catcher  could  play  behind  the  bat,  in  the  face  of  a  he 
fire  of  overhand  throwing,  even  for  an  inning  or  two  ;  consequently  thei 
would  be  no  advantage  in  such  a  style  of  delivery.  As  to  underhand  throw 
ing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  indulge  in  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the  sam 
time  retain  the  requisite  command  of  the  ball  to  insure  strategic  play— th 
great  element  of  success  in  pitching.  In  regard  to  jerking  the  ball,  it  woul 
be  useless,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  a  rule  against  it. 
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HINTS  ON  PITCHING. 


There  are  three  primary  elements  required  in  a  successful  pitcher,  without 
tich  no  man  can  ever  excel  in  the  position.  The  first  is  command  of  the 
11 ;  the  second  is  pluck  in  facing  the  swiftest-batted  balls ;  and  the  third  is 
3  judgment  to  outwit  your  adversary  at  the  bat.  The  power  to  pitch  a 
itt  ball,  and  the  endurance  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  a  long  game,  and 
o  the  control  of  temper  sufficient  to  bear  with  the  annoyances  of  poor  sup- 
rt  in  the  field,  are  also  among  the  requisites  of  a  first-class  pitcher.  But 
;se  latter  qualities  would  be  next  to  useless  without  the  former,  while,  on 
3  other  hand,  a  pitcher  may  be  successful  even  if  he  can  neither  pitch 
ift,  endure  the  work  of  his  position  long,  nor  keep  his  temper  when 
inces  for  outs  are  missed.  But  speed  without  command  of  the  ball  is  too 
;tly  to  pay,  and  lack  of  pluck  prevents  the  use  of  a  man’s  judgment ;  and 
Ihout  a  man  uses  his  brains  in  pitching  he  becomes  a  mere  machine-player, 
1  a  pitcher  any  skillful  and  experienced  batsman  can  punish. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SPEED.  „  rj 

it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  circumstances  whether  speed  in  pitching  will 
;;ld  successful  results  or  not.  A  swiftly  pitched  ball,  while  at  the  same 
le  that  it  puzzles  the  eye  and  intimidates  the  nerve  of  a  young  or  inex- 
riencedb  >tsman,  enables  the  skillful  player  to  secure  a  greater  number  of 
ses  by  safe  and  sure  hits  than  that  of  a  medium-paced  delivery,  with  its 
ficult  curved  lines.  Again,  swift  pitching  requires  a  plucky  and  able 
;cher  to  face  it— one  who  can  not  only  stand  punishment  well,  but  who  can 
o  keep  his  temper,  for  wild  balls  will  come  in  to  him  now  and  then  from 
!  best  of  swift  pitchers.  But  speed  in  pitching  unquestionably  troubles 
i  great  majority  of  batsmen,  as  it  requires  nerve  and  a  quick  eye  to  face  it 
id  punish  it  to  any  extent.  Speed  without  command  of  the  ball,  however, 
vorse  than  useless,  for  it  not  only  affords  opportunities  for  seouring  bases 
called  balls— unless  the  umpire  be  illegally  lenient — but  it  enables  bases 
be  run  on  passed  balls  to  an  extent  which  yields  more  runs  to  the  batting 
rty  than  outs  for  the  fielders. 

SLOW  PITCIJING. 


)ne  of  the  great  mistakes  made  by  unobservant  and  unreflective  players  is 
it  of  supposing  that  slow  pitching  in  itself  is  effective  as  a  successful  style 
delivery.  All  styles  of  pitching,  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  must  be  aided 
good  judgment  in  delivery,  but  slow  pitching  of  all  the  styles  in  vogue 
»st  requires  judgment  to  make  it  successful.  A  simple  experiment  will 
>ve  the  fact.  Pitch  a  swift  ball  fairly  to  the  bat,  just  where  the  batsman 
nts  it,  and  he  will  hit  it  in  all  probability  four  out  of  six  times;  but  send 
n  in  a  slow  ball  similarly,  and  he  will  send  it  out  of  reach  every  time  it  is 
ched.  The  rule  of  success  in  all  styles  of  pitching  is  “  how  not  to  do  it,” 
in  other  words,  never  to  pitch  a  ball  to  the  batsman  where  he  wants  it,  if  you 
l  avoid  doing  so  by  any'  means  ;  and  this  must  always  be  the  rule  in  slow 
.ohing,  or  you  will  see  your  pitching  very  badly  punished  as  certain  as  you 
id  in  slow  balls  to  the  bat. 
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CHANGE  OF  PACE. 

Nothing  so  bothers  the  general  class  of  batsmen  as  a  sudden  and  well 
disguised  change  of  pace  in  pitching.  But  to  be  effective  m  deceiving  th 
batsman  it  must  be  disguised,  and  this  art  of  disguising  the  change  in  dt 
livery  is  one  few  possess.  Probably  Harry  Wright,  of  the  Boston  Club, 
the  most  successful  in  practising  it.  Its  effect  is  very  bothering  to  the  sigl 
and  aim  of  the  batsman.  For  instance,  When  the  striker,  m  taking  Ins  p< 
\ ition  at  the  bat,  sees  two  or  three  balls  pass  him  at  great  speed,  he  at  one 
t  'ttles  himself  to  strike  quickly  at  the  ball.  Just  ns  he  does  this  the  bad  i 
•  dropped  short,”  as  the  term  is,  that  is,  it  is  sent  at  a  pace  only  halt  as  fas 
as  before,  and  the  batsman,  not  expecting  it,  strikes  too  quickly,  and  miss* 
it  or  if  he  hits  it  at  all  he  is  sure  to  send  it  to  one  or  other  of  the  in-fielder 
and  he  is  easily  put  out.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  change  from  slow  to  fai 
delivery,  the  batsman  in  the  latter  instance  not  striking  quick  enough. 


CURVED  LINES  IN  PITCHING. 

Let  any  batsman  observe  the  lines  of  the  swing  of  his  bat  in  hitting  at 
ball  shoulder  high,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  curve  of  the  line  describ. 
the  arc  of  quite  an  extensive  circle  in  comparison  to  that  which  is  describi 
by  the  line  of  the  bat  swung  to  meet  a  low  ball.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  lii 
of  a  swiftly  pitched  ball  is  nearly  straight,  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  cur 
of  a  slow  pitched  ball,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  chances  of  the  ballbeii 
hit  by  the  bat  swung  forward  to  meet  a  fast  ball  are  double  and  even  treb 
greater  than  are  the  chances  of  hitting  a  slow  ball.  Hence  it  is  that  bal 
sent  in  with  curved  lines  are  more  difficult  to  hit  than  those  sent  wil 
straight  lines,  a  thrown  ball  being  the  least  difficult  to  hit  of  any,  provide 
the  bat  is  swung  quick  enough.  It  is  the  curved  lines  and  the  judgmei 
combined  which  Martin  uses  in  his  pitching  which  makes  his  delivery  so  e 
fective,  and  not  any  bias  or  twist  he  imparts  to  the  ball. 


HEADWORK  IN  PITCHING. 

A  pitcher  who  seldom  or  never  uses  his  judgment  in  pitching  is  not  wor 
much,  no  matter  how  skillful  he  may  be  in  other  respects.  In  fact  “  hea 
work  as  it  is  teckncially  termed— is  the  great  element  of  success  in  pitc 
ing.  A  pitcher  who  never  brings  his  judgment  into  play,  stands  in  his  p 
sition  and  slings  ball  after  ball  to  the  bat  with  all  the  speed  he  can,  and  wi 
no  idea  as  to  where  the  ball  is  going  to  after  it  leaves  the  bat  except  that ! 
sends  it  toward  the  batsman.  This  style  of  thing  is  nothing  but  machi: 
work,  and  if  it  is  followed  by  chances  for  the  fielder  to  put  their  opponer 
out,  it  is  more  by  sheer  good  luck  that  such  a  result  ensues,  for  assuredly  t 
pitcher  does  not  merit  credit  for  it.  But  the  man  who  uses  his  brains 
assist  him  in  his  work,  studies  the  style  of  batting  of  his  opponents,  finds  o 
their  weak  points  and  tempts  them  by  his  skillful  play  to  hit  the  very  ba 
he  wants  them  to  hit.  "We  have  seen  a  pitcher  purposely  allow  his  ad  versa 
to  take  his  base  on  called  balls  simply  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  skill! 
hitter,  and  chose  rather  to  give  him  a  base  than  let  him  make  two  or  tin 
by  a  good  hit ;  and  in  doing  this  he  purposely  tempted  the  next  striker  to  ' 
a  ball  to  the  short  stop  in  order  to  capture  the  man  on  the  first  at  second  bi 
by  being  forced  off.  Again,  if  the  pitcher  sees  an  adversary  at  the  bat  wh* 
he  knows  to  be  very  fond  of  hitting  heavy  at  a  particular  kind  of  ball,  r 
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generally  to  one  position  of  the  field,  by  a  private  signal  he  places  his  fielder 
in  the  right  spot,  and  then  pitches  the  ball  just  where  the  batsman  wants  it, 
and  away  it  goes,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  away  out  to  left  field, 
only  to  be  held  in  style  by  the  fielder  judiciously  placed  there  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  it  is  this  style  of  play  which  constitutes  “  head  work  ”  in  a  pitcher,  and 
with  this  exercise  of  the  pitcher’s  judgment,  combined  with  good  Support  in 
the  field,  to  assist  the  attacking  nine,  it  takes  a  very  skillful  and  experi¬ 
enced  party  of  batsmen  to  escape  defeat. 

BALKING. 

Ditchers  this  season  will  have  to  be  more  careful  in  their  movements  when 
throwing  to  bases  just  before  delivering  the  ball  than  they  hitherto  have 
been.  The  new  rule  states  that  “  whenever  the  pitcher  makes  any  motion  to 
deliver  the  ball  he  shall  so  deliver  it.”  Unless  he  does  this  he  commits  a 
balk.  Now,  every  pitcher  has  a  series  of  movements  which  he  makes  every 
time  he  pitches  the  ball,  and  if  he  makes  any  one  of  these  motions  and  then 
turns  and  throws  the  ball  to  the  base,  he  unquestionably  commits  a  balk. 
Throwing  to  bases  to  catch  a  player  napping  there  is  risky  work,  and  gen¬ 
erally  results  in  more  wide  throws  than  player’s  put  out.  It  should  never  be 
done  by  the  pitcher  unless  by  a  signal  from  the  catcher,  and  when  the  throw 
is  made  the  pitcher  should  be  standing  ready  to  throw,  and  not  to  pitch. 


HINTS  ON  BATTING. 

In  no  department  of  the  game  are  greater  facilities  afforded  for  strategic 
play  than  in  batting ;  but  it  requires  a  pretty  intelligent  player  to  engage  in 
it  successfully.  The  batsman  who  would  be  invariably  successful  must  resort 
to  strategy,  for  if  he  depends  solely  upon  a  quick  eye  and  a  strong  arm  he  will 
fail.  These  are  very  excellent  as  aids,  but  a  poor  dependence  to  place  your 
trust  on  altogether.  The  batsman,  when  he  takes  his  bat  in  hand,  finds  op¬ 
posed  to  him  nine  men,  and  though  to  the  casual  observer  it  may  seem  a  very 
easy  undertaking  to  bat  a  ball  out  of  the  reach  of  only  nine  men  covering  so 
large  a  space  as  a  four  or  five  acre  field,  when  you  come  to  face  nine  experi¬ 
enced  and  active  fielders,  you  will  soon  be  taught  to  realize  the  fact  that 
“  hea  Iwork  ”  is  as  important  an  element  of  success  in  batting  as  it  is  in  pitch¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  then  see  that  to  score  runs  you  will  have  to  play  “  points  ” 
pretty  skillfully.  The  best  preparatory  form  for  striking,  is  to  stand  as  a 
backwoodsman  does  when  using  his  axe  in  cutting  'down  a  tree,  viz.,  poising 
the  bat  over  the  shoulder  and  standing  in  such  form  as  to  give  the  swing  of 
the  arm  all  the  impetus  a  half  twist  of  the  body  can  impart  to  it.  The  style 
of  holding  the  bat  forward  and  then  withdrawing  it  and  swinging  it  forw  ard 
again  is  a  waste  of  strength,  besides  being  a  motion  calculated  to  mar  the  aim 
of  the  striker.  The  holding  of  the  bat  horizontally  and  then  making  a  dou¬ 
ble  movement  in  striking  is  also  objectionable,  as  wasting  the  strength  of  the 
wrists,  whereas  in  holding  it  over  the  shoulder  the  weight  of  the  bat,  in  com¬ 
ing  down,  is  added  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  arms  and  body,  besides  afford* 
ing  the  wrists  a  chance  to  assist  the  movement. 
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There  are  four  classes  of  balls  pitched  for  the  bastman  to  strike  at, .viz  : 
Shoulder  high,  hip  high,  knee  high  and  what  are  known  as  “low  balls”— a 
ball  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  If  you  can  swing  a  heavy  bat  handily,  and 
are  pretty  accurate  in  your  aim,  a  squarely-hit  shoulder  ball  will  clear  the 
heads  of  the  in-fielders  and  go  too  close  to  the  ground  to  be  easily  caught  on 
the  fly  by  the  out-fielders,  but  if  you  are  not  a  sure  hitter  let  this  class  of 
balls  alone,  as  the  chances  are  that  you  will  tip  out  oftener  than  you  will  get 
a  square  hit.  Balls  hip-high  offer  chances  for  good  hits,  provided  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bat  is  timed  well,  and  swung  forward  as  near  on  a  line  with  the 
ball  as  possible  ;  but  if  the  line  of  the  bat  forms  a  semi-circle  in  being  swung 
forward,  the  chances  are  that  the  ball  will  either  be  missed  or  sent  up  in  the 
air,  and,  of  course,  favorably  for  a  catch.  More  ground  balls  are  hit  from 
knee-high  balls,  than  from  any  other  class  pitched ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  a  very 
poorly  timed  strike  that  would  not  send  a  knee-high  ball  skimming  along  the 
ground,  about  a  foot  or  two  from  it,  making  it  difficult  to  stop  and  almost 
impossible  to  catch.  A  low  ball  is  only  advantageous  for  strong  hitters  who 
can  send  a  ball  over  the  heads  of  the  out-fielders,  as  there  are  not  one  out  of 
ten  of  this  class  of  balls  that  do  not  rise  high  when  hit. 

In  timing  these  various  balls,  a  shoulder  ball  is  to  be  met  by  the  bat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  the  batsman  desires  to  send  it ;  if  to  the  right  field  it 
should  be  met  back  of  the  base  ;  if  to  the  left  it  must  be  met  forward  of  the 
base,  and  the  batsman,  in  taking  his  stand  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  ball  to 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  positions,  should  either  face  the  first-baseman 
or  the  short-slop,  according  as  he  wants  to  send  the  ball  to  right  or  left  fields. 
In  thus  facing  for  direction,  however,  the  speed  of  the  ball  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  for  should  the  batsman  face  for  a  right-field  ball,  while  swift 
balls  are  being  pitched,  and  should  the  pitcher  suddenly  drop  his  pace  a 
couple  of  yards,  the  striker  would  find  his  bat  sending  the  ball  square  for  the 
third  baseman.  In  timing  a  hip-high  ball  for  a  grounder,  the  ball  should  be 
hit  back  of  the  home  base,  but  if  a  hit  to  long-field  is  intended,  then  the  ball 
must  be  met  over  the  home  base  or  forward  of  it,  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
delivery.  In  timing  knee-high  halls,  they  must  be  invariably  met  back  of  the 
home  base  ;  if  forward  of  it.,  up  they  will  go  just  the  thing  for  fly  catches. 

The  moment  the  batsman  hits  the  ball,  whether  fair  or  foul,  he  should  drop 
his  bat— never  sling  it  behind  him— and  run  for  his  base  until  he  hears  the 
call  of  “  foul.”  No  matter  if  the  ball  has  been  hit  so  as  to  almost  ensure  the 
catch,  the  striker  should  nevertheless  run  just  as  if  it  had  been  hit  nearly 
safe.  If  he  stops,  simply  because  he  sees  it  is  “  sure  to  be  caught,”  he  only 
gives  the  fielder  more  confidence  to  make  the  catch ;  whereas,  if  ho  still  ran 
on,  the  very  eagerness  of  the  fielder  to  hold  the  ball  may  cause  him  to  drop  it. 
In  fact  the  striker,  in  running  to  first  base,  should  hct  on  the  principle  that 
“  nothing  is  sure  but  death,”  and  so  keep  alive  until  actually  put  out. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  first  season’s  play  for  the  championship  pennant,  established  by  the 
Professional  Association,  in  1871,  closed  October  31st,  1871,  leaving  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  the  holders  of  the  pennant,  by  the  decision  of  the 
Championship  Committee.  The  record  of  games  won  and  lost,  as  officially 
declared  by  the  committee,  being  as  follows: 


■  -  - -  "  ■ 

Name  of  Club. 

Athletic . 

Boston . 

Chicago . 

3 

<2 

r—4 

& 

a 

«*> 

s 

** 

Kekionga. . . 

Mutual . 

Olympic  .... 

Rockford..., 

& 

c« 

Athletic  won . 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

Boston . 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

Chicago . 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

Cleveland . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

10 

Haymaker . 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

15 

Kekionga . 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Mutual . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

17 

Olympic . 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

16 

Rocktord . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Games  lost . 

10 

9 

19 

15 

21 

IS 

15 

21 

135 

In  this  record  two  victories  over  the  Athletic  Club  by  the  Rockfords  were 
decided  as  forfeited  games,  for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  Rockford  players 
was  not  entitled  to  play.  And  yet  a  game  won  by  the  Olympics  over  the 
Boston  nine  was  decided  to  be  legal,  though  the  very  same  rule  was  violated 
by  the  Olympics  as  by  the  Rockfords.  It  is  but  just  that  these  facts  should 
be  placed  on  record.  _ 

THE  SEASON  OF  1872. 

October  31st  ended  the  legal  seasou  for  playing  championship  games,  and 
below  will  be  found  the  complete  record  of  all  the  legal  games  played,  won 
and  lost,  for  the  season  of  1872  : 


& 


to 

& 


ft  ~  ~ 


O  bj 

ce 

cs>  rs 


* 

n 

S 


& 


& 

3 


Cb 

& 

3 


Name  of  Club. 

r*. 

O 

p». 

3 

c 

*2 

3 

ft 

5. 

$ 

ft. 

H3, 

ft 

s 

» 

© 

3 

ft_ 

*3 

N. 

Cb 

M 

3 

ft 

o* 

"a 

s£ 

Athletic . 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

30 

46 

Atlantic . 

«  . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

35 

Baltimore . . 

4 

t  t 

0 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

34 

.55 

Boston . . . 

7 

7 

4 

3 

3 

7 

1 

1 

2 

39 

48 

Cleveland . 

1 

1 

6 

,  , 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

21 

Eckford . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

,  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

29 

Mansfield... . . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

,  , 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

24 

Mutual . 

6 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

,  , 

1 

1 

3 

34 

55 

National . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,  , 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Olympic . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

•  • 

0 

2 

9 

Troy . 

..  0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

•• 

15 

25 

Games  lost . 

27 

19 

8 

15 

20 

19 

20 

11 

7 

10 

176  353 

52 
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THE  SEASON  OF  1873. 

The  championship  season  of  1873  closed  on  Friday,  October 
31st,  and  the  record  of  games  actually  played,  won  and  lost  by 
the  nine  clubs  which  entered  in  May,  was  as  follows,  the  records 
howing  the  total  games  won  by  play,  won  by  forfeit,  lost  by  for¬ 
feit,  series  won  by  play,  series  lost  by  play,  games  played  and  not 
counted,  and  the  total  of  games  played  and  won  by  play  and  for¬ 
feit;  also  the  total  games  actually  lost  by  play  by  each  club, 
and  the  series  lost  by  play  : 


Athletic . 1 

Atlantic . 1 

Baltimore . | 

|  Boston . | 

|  Mutual . | 

|  Maryland .  | 

Philadelphia .  i 

|  Resolute .  | 

|  Washington . | 

Games  played  and  won . 

1  Won  by  Forfeit . 

Lost  by  forfeit . 

& 

n 

C»5 

s 

s 

0- 

<ss 

a 

Bevies  lost  by  play  . . . .  • 

Games  played  and  not  counted . 

Total  aames  won . 

Athletic . . . 

5 

4 

5 

5 

o 

1 

2 

g 

28 

3 

O 

A 

2 

0 

31 

Atlantic . 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

17 

4 

0 

0 

b 

4 

19 

Baltimore . 

3 

7 

,  , 

2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

33 

5 

0 

3 

3 

6 

38 

Boston . 

4 

8 

7 

6 

0 

5 

4 

9 

43 

c 

0! 

5 

1 

5 

43 

Mutual . 

4 

7 

3 

3 

.  . 

0 

4 

4 

4! 

29 

5 

1 

1 

4 

4 

34 

Maryland . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Philadelphia . 

8 

7 

(1 

4 

4 

0 

• 

4 

3 

36 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

40 

Resolute . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o' 

01 

0 

2 

ll 

0! 

0 

0 

21 

3 

Washington . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

•• 

8 

018 

0 

3 

3 

8 

Games  lost . 

23 

37 

22 

16 

24 

517 

21 

31 

196 

22  23  16 

19 

54 

216 

Series  lost . 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3 

0, 

1 

0 

3 

.  1 

1 

J 

The  average  play  of  each  month  in  runs  and  over  to  a  game  of 
the  season  is  as  follows  : 


Games. 

Win.  Scores. 

Average. 

Losing  Scores. 

Average, 

April . 

141 

15  06 

40 

4  06 

May . . 

I  324 

9.27 

150 

4.18 

June . 

432 

10  32 

232 

5.32 

July . 

473 

14.25 

211 

6.19 

August . 

.  20 

223 

11.03 

90 

4.10 

September  . . . . 

. 33 

368 

13.05 

136 

4.04 

October . 

432 

13.29 

194 

6.08 

Total . 

2,393 

1,053 
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GAMES  WON  BY  INNINGS. 


Looking  over  the  record  of  the  championship  contests  for  1873, 
we  find  the  following  interesting  statistics  in  reference  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  games  won  by  the  score  of  one,  two  and  three  innings. 
First  we  give  the  table  showing  the  game  won  in  one  innings — • 
that  is,  where  the  score  of  one  innings’  play  on  the  winning  side 
exceeded  the  total  score  of  the  opposite  side  :  * 


1  A thletic .... 

hu 

s1 

s 

rt' 

|  Baltimore, .. 

|  Boston . 

1  Maryland  . 

1  Mutual .... 

«s* 

... 

S’ 

a. 

1  Resolute  . . . 

|  Washington 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

1 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

11 

7 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

. . 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

12 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

.  . 

2 

4 

1 

12 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

,  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

•  . 

3 

— 

3 

15 

5 

3 

4 

6 

6 

13 

12 

67 

Atheletic.... 

Atlantic . 

Baltimore... . 

Boston . 

Maryland. . . . 

Mutual . 

Philadelphia. 

Resolute . 

Washington . 


Lost. 


The  record  of  the  games  won  in  two  innings  is  as  follows : 


Athletic . 

Atlantic . 

Baltimore. . . 

Boston . 

Maryland... . 

Mutual . 

Philadelphia. 

Resolute . 

Washington  . 


Lost. 


10 


11 


§ 

1 

§ 

C> 

** 

\Maryland .  . . 

s 

I  Philadelphia. 

|  Resolute . 

1  Washington. . 

1  Won . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

,  . 

l 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

10 

1 

.  . 

0 

4 

5 

2 

5  19 

0 

0 

.  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,  . 

0 

0 

310 

1 

3 

0 

0 

.  , 

1 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

° 

•• 

1 

4 

4 

1 

9 

7 

3  ll|60 

54 
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The  record  of  games  won  in  three  innings  is  as  follows : 


- 

\  Athletic . 

Atlantic . | 

\  Baltimore ... .  \ 

1  Boston . | 

|  Maryland  .  . .  | 

\Mutual . | 

5 

S' 

1? 

S' 

£ 

R> 

|  Washington..  | 

A  t.hletin . . .  . . . . . . .... 

1 

i 

2 

0 

2 

o 

0 

0 

Atlantic ........................................... 

0 

i 

0 

i  0 

0 

'  i 

1 

0 

Haltimnrfl _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ... _ ...... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Boston  . . . . .  . . 

1 

1 

!  2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Maryland _ _ _ _ .  _  ..... _ ... _ ........ 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Mutual . . . . . 

o 

0 

1 

1 

*6 

1 

0 

0 

Philadelphia _ _ _ _ _ ....... . . 

1 

3 

2 

o 

o 

2 

0 

1 

Resolute . . . . 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Washington _ ........ _ ................ _ _ 

o 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

TiOst, . . . 

3 

7 

7 

3 

0 

7 

3 

2 

3 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  games  won  by  the  above 
clubs  in  one,  two,  and  three  innings.  We  give  the  clubs  in  order 


of  one  innings  victories  : 


~  - ‘  o  ’  - - - 

Won  in  one 

Two  inn¬ 

Three  inn¬ 

innings. 

ings. 

ings. 

Total. 

Baltimore . . . 

10 

5 

27 

Mutal . .*. . 

10 

3 

25 

Phi  adelphia . 

9 

9 

29 

Athletic . 

5 

6 

22 

Boston . . . 

19 

8 

37 

Atlantic . 

6 

3 

16 

"Washington . 

1 

1 

5 

Resolute . 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland . 

0 

0 

0 

67 

60 

35 

162 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables  that  the  Boston  Club  takes 
the  lead  in  winning  the  majority  of  games  in  three  innings  and 
less,  the  Philadelphia  Club  being  second,  and  the  Athletics  third. 


THE  BEST  GAME  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  base-ball  season  of  1873  was  one  of  surprises  in  the  instances 
of  sharply-played  contests,  and  small  scores,  as  also  in  the  number  of 
games  in  which  more  than  the  usual  quota  of  innings  were  played. 
The  first  of  this  class  of  contest  occurred  May  14  in  the  match  between 
the  Athletics  and  Philadelphias,  thirteen  innings  being  required  to  be 
played  before  a  settlement  could  be  arrived  at,  and  then  the  winning 
club  scored  only  5  runs  to  their  opponents  4.  The  next  game  of  the 
kind  was  on  tbs  occasion  of  the  match  between  the  Boston  and  Mutual 
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b.» 

Clubs,  at  Brooklyn,  on  June  3,  when  the  Bostons  won  by  a  score  of  6 
to  5  only  in  a  game  of  twelve  innings.  The  third  long  game  took 
place  July  21,  when  the  Baltimores  defeated  the  Athletics  by  a  score 
of  12  to  11  in  a  thirteen  innings  game.  From  that  date  there  was  no 
contest  of  the  kind  up  to  Friday,  September  12,  when  the  unprece¬ 
dented  game  of  fourteen  innings,  marked  by  a  score  of  only  3  to  2  ! 
was  played  on  the  Union  Grounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  contestants 
being  the  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  nines. 

THE  GAME. 

Play  was  called  at  3.40  p.  m.  with  the  Philadelphias  at  the  bat,  and, 
though  Malone  and  Devlin  made  base  hits  after  two  men  were  out,  no 
runs  were  scored.  Barlow  opened  on  the  Atlantic  side  with  a  base- 
hit,  but  the  next  three  were  easily  put  out.  The  close  of  the  fourth 
inning  saw  the  score  still  minus  a  run,  both  pitchers  being  well  sup¬ 
ported.  Fulmer  gave  a  life  by  a  bad  throw,  and  Devlin  another  by  a 
muff,  and  Burdock  gave  one  by  a  muff;  but  neither  of  these  errors 
yielded  a  run.  In  the  fifth  inning,  however,  Cuthbert  led  off  with  a 
base-hit,  but  the  next  man  was  put  out.  Malone  then  hit  safely  for 
his  base,  and,  as  a  passed  ball  had  previously  helped  Cuthbert  round, 
a  run  was  scored.  A  fine  running  catch  of  a  foul  bound  and  a  good 
throw  to  first  base  by  Ferguson  prevented  anymore  being  scored; 
and  as  the  At.lantics  were  again  whitewashed,  the  Philadelphians 
closed  the  inning  with  a  score  of  1  to  0.  This  was  closer  work  than 
was  anticipated,  and  as  both  sides  were  approaching  the  ninth  inning 
the  game  grew  in  interest.  In  the  sixth  inning  Fulmer  opened  with 
a  base-hit,  but  Tracy’s  ball  to  Burdock  would  have  led  to  a  double 
play,  but  for  a  bad  throw  of  Dehlmans  in  returning  the  ball  to  second 
base.  By  this  error  a  run  was  scored  on  one  base-hit,  and  the  inning’s 
play  left  the  White  Stockings  in  the  van  by  2  to  0.  The  Atlantics  had 
an  inning  to  pull  up  in,  and  by  a  fine  rally  at  the  bat  they  scored  two 
earned  runs  on  five  base-hits,  made  in  succession,  Pearce  leading  off, 
three  men  being  on  bases,  when  Fulmer  made  a  fine  double  play  on  a  line 
fly-catch,  thus  closing  the  inning,  with  the  score  2  to  2,  and  the  game 
in  a  decidedly  interesting  position.  The  close  of  the  ninth  inning  saw 
no  change  in  the  score  on  either  side,  the  fielding  by  both  nines  being 
very  sharp,  the  few  errors  that  were  committed  not  yielding  runs, 
except  those  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  innings.  In  the  ninth  inning,  aftei 
the  Philadelphias  had  been  splendidly  fielded  out  for  a  blank  by  abeau- 
tiful  double  play  of  Bin-dock’s  on  a  line-ball  catch,  the  Atlantics  gave 
easy  chances  for  outs  and  retired  in  succession.  In  the  tenth  inning  the 
White  Stockings  again  failed  to  score,  and  then  the  Atlantics  rallied 
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at  the  bat,  Dehlman  opening  play  with  a  safe  hit,  and  Pabor  following 
suit  with  a  fine  grounder  to  right  field,  on  which  Dehlman  tried  to  run 
to  third,  but  he  bungled  the  base-running,  and  the  ball  from  Bechtel 
to  Devlin  reached  the  base  before  him,  and  before  a  run  could  be  got 
in  the  side  was  out.  In  the  eleventh  inning  the  Whites  were  again 
disposed  of  for  a  blank,  a  good  foul-bound  catch  by  Dehlman  being 
noteworthy.  On  the  other  side,  very  loose  play  behind  the  bat  by 
Malone  led  to  three  chances  being  lost  in  succession,  a  fine  catch  by 
Wood  finally  closing  the  inning  for  a  blank.  In  the  twelfth  inning,  a 
fine  catch  by  Booth  helped  to  give  a  blank  to  the  Whites ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  a  sharp  catch  of  a  line-ball  by  Devlin  was  a  feature,  neither 
side  being  able  to  score.  Mack  opened  play  with  a  base-hit  in 
the  thirteenth  inning,  and,  after  two  men  were  out,  Wood  followed 
-  with  another,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  Whites  were  going  to  score. 
But  by  a  splendid  running  foul-bound  catch  Dehlman  ended  the  in¬ 
ning  for  a  blank.  The  Atlantics  now  opened  well  at  the  bat  again, 
Pabor  leading  off  with  a  base-hit.  But  two  men  were  forced  out  at 
second,  and,  despite  a  bad  throw  by  Malone,  who  made  nine  of  the 
thirteen  errors  committed  by  the  Philadelphias,  seven  lives  being 
given  by  his  missed  catches,  the  Atlantics  were  again  whitewashed, 
and  the  fourteenth  inning  was  then  commenced  amidst  a  degree  of 
excitement  and  of  deep  interest  unprecedented.  Devlin  led  off  in  the 
fourteenth  inning  with  a  hot  ball  to  Ferguson,  who  failed  to  handle  it 
in  time,  after  which,  Bechtel  was  caught  on  the  fly  by  Pabor.  Ful¬ 
mer  then  hit  to  Pearce,  and,  as  Dick  fumbled  the  ball,  a  double  play 
was  missed  and  Fulmer  had  a  life  given  him.  Tracy  then  hit  a  high, 
long  ball  to  Booth,  who  backed  well  for  it,  but  failed  to  hold  it,  and 
Tracy  made  his  first,  and  the  others  went  round.  The  ball  was  finely 
thrown  in,  and  it  was  held  by  Burdock  in  time  to  catch  Devlin  between 
home  and  third  base  ;  and,  as  Devlin  kept  running  first  toward  home 
and  then  back  to  third,  Burdock  kept  dodging  with  ball  in  hand, 
getting  nearer  to  Devlin  every  moment.  At  last  he  got  just  within 
reach  of  him,  when  he  slipped  and  fell,  and  throwing  the  ball  to  Fer¬ 
guson,  it  glanced  off  and  went  to  the  field,  Devlin  scoring  the  run. 
Mack  then  made  another  base-hit,  but  before  another  run  could  be 
scored  the  side  was  put  out.  This  gave  the  Whites  the  lead  by  3  to  2, 
and,  though  Burdock  made  a  base-hit  in  the  fourteenth  inning,  the 
Atlantics  failed  to  score,  and  the  game  ended  with  the  victory  in  the 
hands  of  the  lucky  White  Stockings,  though  they  did  not  earn  a  soli¬ 
tary  run  in  the  entire  game.  The  score  : 
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PHILADELPHIA.  ATLANTIC. 


PLATERS. 

R. 

IB 

P.O. 

A. 

PLAYERS. 

R. 

1b. 

P.  o.l 

A. 

Cuthbert,  1.  f . 

1 

1 

5 

0 

Barlow,  c . . 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Wnod  2d  b 

o 

1 

6 

3 

Pearce,  s.  s . 

1 

2 

1 

8 

TVT  n  lnnp  o 

o 

2 

7 

1 

Booth,  r.  f . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Davl  i  n  h 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Ferguson,  3d  b . 

0 

1 

7 

5 

Rpplifpl  r  f  . 

o 

0 

3 

1 

Burdock,  2d  b . 

0 

2 

4 

6 

BniTnpr  c  c 

o 

o 

4 

8 

Britt,  p.. .......... 

0 

l 

0 

3 

JL  UUiiCl)  O*  D»»  •  •  ••  •  . 

Tracy,  c.  f . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

De'nlman,  1st.  b.... 

0 

1 

20 

0 

Mack,  1st  b . 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Pabor,  i.  f . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

7.pff loin  t\  . 

o 

1 

1 

0 

Remsen,  c.  f . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Totals . 

3 

10 

42 

15 

Totals . 

2 

12 

42 

23 

INNINGS. 


123  456789  10  11  12  13  14  totals. 

OIOIOIOIOI  1|1|0|0|0|0|0|0|1  3 

0|0|0|0|0|0|2|0|0|0|0|0|0|0  - 2 

Umpire — Mr.  Matthews  of  the  Mutual  Club. 

Time  of  game — 2  hours  and  10  minutes. 

First  base  by  errors — Philadelphia,  5  times,  Atlantic  3. 

Runs  earned— Philadelphia,  0,  Atlantic,  2. 

Total  fielding  errors— Philadelphia,  11,  Atlantic,  10. 


CLUBS. 

Philadelphia, 

Atlantic  . . . . . 


BASE-HITS  AND  EARNED  RUNS. 

BASE  fHITS. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  faot  that  base-hits  are  the  true  criterion 
of  effective  batting,  and  that  earned  runs  are  alike  the  reward  of  such 
batting,  and  the  correct  test  of  skillful  pitching.  The  important  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  discussed  and  answered  are,  therefore:  What  constitutes  a 
base-hit,  and  what  an  earned  run  ?  With  all  due  regard  for  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  many  intelligent  and  competent  scorers  who  have  had  to 
decide  upon  the  questions  of  base-hits  scored  and  runs  earned  during 
the  base-ball  campaign  of  1873,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  so  involuntarily  biased  by  their  connection  with  the  clubs 
for  which  they  score,  that  scarcely  any  two  can  be  found  who  are  in 
ticcord  in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  base-hits  and  earned  runs. 
When  “  doctors  disagree/’  an  outside  individual,  who  is  removed  from 
party  bias,  must  step  in  and  decide  the  disputed  point — as  we  propose 
to  do  in  this  article  on  base-hits  and  cerned  runs.  In  rendering  a  de¬ 
cision  likely  to  govern  the  matter,  we  shall  be  guided,  as  hitherto, 
solely  by  our  efforts  to  promote  the  bed  interests  of  the  game  in 
bringing  it  up  to  the  highest  standpoint  of  a  scientific  field-sport,  and 
we  hope  again  to  merit  that  attei  tion  to  our  views  which  has  hither¬ 
to  been  accorded  them.  The  first  question  to  be  answered  to  is : 
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WHAT  l£  A  BASE-HIT  ? 

Il  reply  to  thi3  query,  we  have  merely  to  state  that  a  base-liit  is  a 
hit  which  earns  for  the  striker  either  of  the  four  bases,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  definition  of  the  term,  however,  we 
enumerate  below  the  special  instances  in  which  base-hits  are  made : 

1— When  a  ball  is  hit  fairly  along  the  ground  to  any  part  of  the 
field  out  of  possible  reach  of  any  of  the  fielder’s. 

2. — When  a  ball  is  hit  fairly  over  the  heads  of  any  of  the  in-field¬ 
ers,  and  so  as  to  fall  short  of  allowing  any  of  the  out-fielders  to 
catch  it. 

3. — When  a  high  fly-ball  is  hit  fairly  over  the  heads  and  out  of  fair 
reach  of  the  out-fielders. 

4. — When  a  ball  is  hit  so  as  first  to  touch  the  ground  fairly  in  front 
of  the  foul  ball  lines,  and  then  to  rebound  back  of  the  lines  out  of 
timely  reach  of  either  catcher,  the  third  or  the  first  baseman,  or  the 
pitcher. 

5. — When  a  ball  is  hit  fairly,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  roll  slowly 
to  the  centre  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  pitcher,  striker  and  first 
baseman’s  positions. 

6. — When  a  ground  or  line  ball  is  hit  with  such  force  from  the  bat 
as  to  render  it  almost  a  physical  impossibility  to  stop  or  to  hold  it  on 
the  fly,  or,  if  partially  stopped,  to  grasp  it  in  time  to  throw  it  accu¬ 
rately  to  a  base-player. 

Now,  no  one  will  question  the  above  decisions  in  regard  to  the  first 
four  instances  quoted,  as  they  are  indisputably  hits  which  earn  bases. 
In  regard  to  the  fifth  instance,  we  have  to  state  that  out  of  some 
thirty  odd  instances  in  which  a  ball  has  been  hit  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed,  we  have  seen  but  four  successful  efforts  made  to  put  the  striker 
out,  and  then  it  was  chiefly  the  result  of  slow  running  to  the  first 
base.  The  difficulty  attendant  upon  fielding  such  a  ball  is  that  the 
pitcher  cannot  get  it  and  throw  it  accurately  to  first  base  before  the 
striker  can  reach  his  base,  while  neither  can  the  first  baseman  run 
and  field  it  and  return  to  his  base  in  time,  nor  can  the  pitcher  run 
across  to  first  base  and  take  such  ball  fielded  by  the  first  baseman,, 
even  if  they  should  agree  upon  so  fielding  the  ball,  which  they  rarely 
do.  It  is  rather  an  accidental  hit,  it  is  true — the  result  of  hitting  the 
ball  by  the  bat  near  to  the  handle,  thereby  giving  a  weak  blow  to  the 
right.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  a  hit  which  effectually— in  a  large  ma- 
iority  of  instances— prevents  the  fielder  from  getting  the  ball  in  time 

throw  the  striker  out,  it  cannot  be  recorded  otherwise  than  as  a 
jase-bit. 

In  regard  to  the  sixth  instance,  there  will  doubtless  be  some  objec- 
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tion  to  the  giving  of  a  base-hit  for  a  missed  fly-ball,  or  a  failure  to 
stop  a  ground-ball.  But  if  any  man  will  realize  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence — as  we  have  purposely  done — the  danger  and  difficulty  of  stop¬ 
ping  a  hot  ground-ball  that  has  had  a  rifle-like  twist  imparted  to  it  by 
the  blow  of  the  bat,  or  of  securely  holding  a  similarly  batted  fly-ball, 
he  will  not  hesitate  in  awarding  the  batsman  the  credit  of  a  base-hit 
for  any  such  ball,  which  the  fielder  finds  it  impossible  to  stop  or  to 
grasp  in  time  to  put  the  striker  out.  Of  course,  there  are  hot  ground- 
balls  that  should  be  stopped  and  picked  up  in  time,  and  which,  if  n  t 
so  fielded,  do  not  yield  base-hits,  as,  also,  hot-line  balls,  which,  if  not 
caught,  give  bases  on  errors.  But  the  hits  we  refer  to  are  exceptional 
ones ;  and  when  they  are  made,  the  batsmen  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  base-hits.  There  are  certain  bounds  to  the  ability  of  fielders  to 
stop  and  catch  balls,  and  these  bounds  are  exceeded  in  the  special 
cases  we  refer  to.  The  next  question  to  reply  to  is :  V 

;  ,  \  • 
WHAT  IS  NOT  A  BASE-HIT  ? 

In  reply  to  this  query,  we  have  first  to  state  that  no  hit  earns  a  base 
which  affords  any  of  the  fielders  a  fair  opportunity  to  put  out  either 
the  striker  or  a  player  running  the  bases.  But  it  is  best  to  describe  in 
detail  what  hits  do  not  earn  bases. 

1.  — No  ball  which  is  hit  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  fairly  caught  on 
the  fly  can  earn  a  base. 

2.  — No  ball  hit  to  any  of  the  in-fielders  in  6uch  a  way  as  to  admit 
of  their  picking  it  up  and  throwing  it  to  any  baseman  in  time  to  put 
an  opponent  out,  can  earn  a  base. 

3. -r*No  ball  similarly  hit  to  any  in-fielder,  and  which  is  picked  up 
neatly,  but  thrown  too  high  or  too  low  or  wide  to  any  baseman,  can 
earn  a  base. 

4.  — No  ball  similarly  hit,  well  picked  up,  and  accurately  thrown  to 
a  baseman,  but  which  is  muffed  by  the  baseman,  can  earn  a  base. 

5.  — No  ball  hit  so  as  to  give  an  easy  opportunity  to  any  fielder  for 
a  catch  can  earn  a  base,  if  the  fielder,  through  the  failure  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  call  him,  or  through  any  carelessness  in  fielding,  fails  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  for  making  the  catch. 

Now,  there  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  above  hits 
is  such  as  to  be  claimed  as  a  base-hit,  or  a  hit  that  earns  a  base.  Tho 
rule  which  prevents  a  base  being  earned  by  any  hit  that  is  marked  by 
a  fielding  error  has  its  exception,  and  that  exception  is  when  the  ball 
is  sent,  so  swiftly  and  sharply  from  the  bat  as  to  render  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  pluckiest  of  fielders  to  stop  or  hold  it.  But  all  ordi¬ 
nary  errors,  such  as  dropped  fly-balls,  bad  muffs,  wild  throws,  and 
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failures  on  the  part  of  base-players  to  hold  balls  thrown  to  them— all 
count  in  preventing  base-hits  being  made.  A  “hot”  ball  which  is 
well  stopped,  but  which,  in  the  effort  to  grasp  it,  is  fumbled,  is  in  a 
majority  of  instances  an  error  by  the  fielder,  and  prevents  a  base-hit; 
while  high  or  line-balls  to  the  out-field,  which  fielders  run  in  for  and 
fail  to  hold  in  their  effort  to  catch  while  stooping  low  near  the  ground, 
cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  errors,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances 
such  hits  earn  bases.  With  such  rules  governing  base-hits  as  the 
above,  therefore,  to  form  a  basis  on  which  to  judge  of  earned  bases, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of : 

EARNED  RUNS. 

In  taking  an  account  of  earned  runs  in  a  game,  two  calculations 
have  to  be  made— one  of  runs  earned  from  opportunities  offered  by 
the  pitcher  for  base-hits,  and  the  other  of  runs  earned  from  chances 
given  by  the  fielders  for  successful  base-running.  Of  course,  no  runs 
can  be  earned  off  the  pitching  unless  by  base-hits ;  and  no  runs  can 
be  earned  by  chances  given  for  successful  base-running  through  field¬ 
ing  errors,  which  include  “dropped  fly -balls,”  “wild  throws”  and 
“muffed”  or  “fumbled”  balls.  The  definitions  of  the  terms  used 
for  errors  in  fielding  are  as  follows : 

A  MISSED  CATCH. 

Any  ball  dropped  by  the  fielder,  fair  or  foul,  which  he  had  a  chance 
to  catch,  must  be  recorded  as  a  “  missed  catch.”  The  fact  of  his 
merely  handling  a  fly-ball  does  not  necessitate  the  record  of  a  miss ;  he 
must  have  had  a  fair  chance  offered  him  to  catch  the  ball.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  to  touch  the  ball  does  not  absolve  him  from 
being  charged  with  a  missed  catch ;  for,  if  a  high  ball  is  hit  which 
affords  an  easy  chance  for  a  catch,  and  the  fielder,  by  lack  of  activity, 
or  by  a  palpable  error  of  judgment,  fails  to  properly  make  an  effort 
for  the  catch,  he  should  be  charged  with  the  error. 

A  MUFFED  BALL. 

A  fielder  makes  a  “  muff  ”  when  in  his  efforts  to  field  a  ball  he  only 
(  partially  stops  it,  or  fails  to  pick  it  up  so  as  to  throw  it  in  time.  This 
(  does  not  apply,  however,  to  cases  of  failures  to  stop  or  hold  very 
I  swiftly-batted  or  thrown  balls ;  but  only  to  palpable  errors  in  failing 
( to  field  ordinary  balls  from  the  bat.  A  base-player  failing  to  hold  a 
;  ball  not  thrown  wide  to  him,  makes  a  muff. 

;  A  FUMBLED  BALL. 

A  fielder  is  said  to  “fumble”  or  “juggle”  a  ball  when,  after  stop¬ 
ping  it,  he  has  to  try  two  or  three  times  to  pick  it  up  to  throw  it.  It 
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is  a  variation  of  the  “muff,”  more  frequently  accidental  than  the  re¬ 
sult  of  unskillful  play. 

A  WIDE  THROW. 

Wide  or  “  wild  ”  throws  are  made  in  two  ways — first,  by  inaccuracy 
of  aim  and  unskillful  throwing ;  secondly,  by  the  difficulty  of  stop- 
ping  and  picking  up  a  hot  ball  so  as  to  throw  it  with  comparative 
leisure.  Hot  balls  to  third  base  generally  illustrate  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  a  good  thrower’s  efforts  to  throw  to  the  other  bases 
accurately.  A  ball  thrown  over  the  head  of  a  base-player  or  fielder, 
or  to  either  side  of  him  out  of  reach,  or  on  a  low  bound,  is  a  “  wide 
throw.” 

A  PASSED  BALL. 

Any  ball  on  which  a  base  is  run,  which  is  either  allowed  to  pass  the 
catcher,  or  which  he  either  “muffs  ”  or  “fumbles,”  is  a  “  passed  ball.” 
In  the  case  of  a  very  swiftly-pitched  ball  which  the  catcher  holds  on 
the  fly  or  bound,  but  which  he  cannot  gather  himself  in  time  to  throw 
to  a  base  to  cut  off  a  player,  an  error  ought  not  to  be  charged — except, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher  in  delivering  so  swiftly  when  play¬ 
ers  are  running  bases. 

CALLED  BALLS. 

No  called  balls  can  be  justly  charged  as  pitching  errors  unless  they 
come  under  the  head  of  “  wide  balls,”  viz. :  balls  pitched  over  the 
head  of  the  batsman,  or  on  the  ground  before  reaching  home-base,  or 
in  any  other  way  out  of  the  batsman’s  fair  and  legitimate  reach.  All 
such  balls  as  these  are  unfair  balls  in  every  respect,  and  as  such  are 
errors  of  the  pitcher,  and  should  be  called  whenever  delivered.  But 
balls  can  be  called — under  the  present  rules — which,  though  not  over 
the  base,  are  yet  within  fair  reach  of  the  striker,  though  not  at  the 
height  he  calls  for,  and,  in  one  sense,  not  within  his  reach.  Such 
balls  are  delivered  chiefly  for  strategic  purposes,  and  cannot  justly  be 
classed  among  errors.  In  order,  however,  to  do  away  with  any  chance 
for  partiality,  we  do  not  calculate  called  balls  in  estimating  base-hits  or 
earned  runs.  All  other  errors  above  enumerated,  however,  enter  fully 
into  the  estimates  of  both  base-hits  and  earned  runs,  and  therefore  are 
included.  It  is  not  right  that  bases  given  on  called  balls  should  count 
in  estimating  earned  runs.  In  the  first  place,  the  giving  of  a  base  on 
called  balls  depends  too  much  upon  the  umpire’s  leniency  or  strictness 
in  interpreting  the  rules,  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  fairly  whether  a 
base  on  called  balls  is  due  to  the  umpire’s  strictness,  the  pitcher’s  error, 
or  the  striker’s  obstinacy ;  and,  as  sometimes  neither  one  is  at  fault, 
the  best  way  is  to  ignore  called  balls  altogether,  as  something  not  to 
be  used  in  estimating  an  earned  run.  While  it  is  no  discredit  to  a 
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batsman  to  take  a  base  on  called  balls,  it  certainly  is  not  an  act  to  be 
proud  of ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  neither  for  nor  against 
the  earning  of  a  run,  and  consequently  we  leave  it  out  altogether. 

Runs  earned  from  the  pitcher  include  the  following: 

1.  — When  four  base-hits,  each  giving  only  one  base,  are  made  in 
succession. 

2.  — When  the  striker  makes  a  clean  home-run. 

3.  — When  the  first  striker  makes  a  first-base  hit,  and  the  second 
makes  a  three-base  hit,  or  vice  versa. 

4.  — When  the  first  striker  makes  a  first-base  hit,  the  second  a  hit 
which,  though  limiting  the  striker  to  first-base,  enables  the  base-run¬ 
ner  to  get  to  third,  and  the  third  striker  a  simple  first-base  hit.  Ordi¬ 
narily  three  first-base  hits  place  only  three  men  on  bases  without 
scoring  a  run. 

5.  — When  the  first  striker  makes  a  first-base  hit,  and  the  second 
striker  is  put  out  by  a  hit  to  the  field  which  only  admits  of  the  striker 
being  put  out,  and  prevents  the  player,  forced  off,  being  put  out,  by 
the  ball  being  held  at  second  or  by  his  being  touched  while  running 
to  second.  In  such  case,  should  the  third  striker  be  similarly  put 
out,  thus  allowing  the  base-runner  to  reach  third,  a  base-hit  by  the 
fourth  striker  would  yield  an  earned  run,  though  only  two  first-base 
hits  were  made ;  and  it  would  be  earned  off  the  pitching,  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  point  of  play  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher  in  cases  when 
the  first  striker  makes  his  first  base  to  deliver  the  ball  so  as  to  force 
the  batsman  to  hit  the  ball  to  an  in-fielder,  in  order  that  the  fielder 
may  capture  the  base-runner  u  forced  off and  if  he  fails  to  do  this 
he  is  to  be  charged  with  the  style  of  punishment  which  an  earned  run 
gives. 

Runs  earned  from  the  field  differ  from  those  earned  off  the  pitching, 
to  the  extent  that  sharp  base-running  comes  into  play  as  a  basis  of 
earned  runs  off  the  fielding,  while  successful  base-running  does  not 
enter  into  the  calculation  of  runs  earned  off  the  pitching  alone.  To 
illustrate  the  difference  we  will  quote  from  actual  play: 

In  the  fifth  inning  of  the  Baltimore  and  Mutual  match  of  May  5, 
1873,  six  Baltimore  men  went  to  the  bat ;  two  runs  were  scored,  and 
two  base-hits  were  made,  yet  not  a  single  run  was  earned  either  off 
the  pitching  or  the  fielding.  The  play  was  as  follows :  Pike  went  to 
the  bat  first  and  tipped  out.  McVey  then  hit  a  hot  bounding  ball  to 
Gedney,  who,  had  he  fielded  the  ball  as  sharply  as  he  usually  does, 
would  have  kept  McVey  on  his  first  base  ;  but  as  he  muffed  the  ball, 
McVey  in  consequence  made  his  second  base  safely.  Carey  then  hit 
a  high  ball  to  the  left  of  centre  field,  which  both  Gedney  and  Eggler 
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ran  to  catch.  It  was  a  hall  either  might  have  caught  had  either  been 
designated  to  catch  it,  hut  as  the  Captain  did  not  call,  both  stopped, 
fearing  a  collision,  and  between  them  the  chance  for  the  catch  was 
lost;  and  by  the  error  Cary,  instead  of  being  put  out,  reached  his 
base,  and,  by  Gedney’s  poor  throve  in  returning  the  ball,  McVey 
scored  his  run.  Hall  then  made  a  first-base  hit,  which  also  sent  Carey 
to  third  base,  and  there  he  was  when  Mills  was  caught  out  on  the 
fly.  York  then  hit  a  ball  to  Hatfield,  who  first  muffed  it  and  then 
threw  it  late  to  Start,  thereby  enabling  Carey  to  get  in ;  and  after¬ 
wards  Hall  was  captured  at  home  base  in  trying  to  get  in  on  a  passed 
ball.  Now  if  the  fielding  support  in  this  inning  had  been  up  to  the 
standard  of  first-class  professional  play,  the  result  of  the  innings  play 
would  have  been  a  blank  score — a  success  which  would  have  been 
achieved  as  follows :  Pike,  first  striker  and  first  out ;  McVey,  second 
striker  and  to  first  base  by  clean  hit ;  Carey,  third  striker  and  second 
out,  on  the  fly  to  centre  field,  keeping  McVey  on  first  base ;  Hall  to 
first  base  by  clean  hit ;  and  McVey  to  second  with  Mills  third  out  on 
the  fly,  with  the  inning  closed  without  a  run,  and  with  two  men  on 
bases.  Here  we  see  how  runs  can  be  scored  simply  by  errors  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  fielding  errors. 

The  following  instance  from  actual  play  shows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  run  earned  off  the  pitching  and  one  earned  off  the  fielding. 
It  occurred  in  the  match  between  the  Mutuals  and  Athletics  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1873. 

In  the  third  inning  Hicks  opened  play  with  a  safe  fair-foul  hit  to 
left  field,  which  earned  him  his  first-base.  He  then  stole  a  second- 
base,  and  he  was  there  when  a  ball  from  Hatfield’s  bat  enabled  Fisher 
to  throw  out  Hatfield  at  first  base,  Hicks  in  the  interim  reaching  his 
third.  Higham  then  hit  safely  to  left  field  for  two  earned  bases, 
sending  Hicks  home,  the  latter’s  run  being  earned  off  the  fielding,  but 
not  off  the  pitching.  Matthews  then  gave  Murnan  a  chance  for  a  fly 
catch  at  centre  field,  which  was  not  accepted,  and  before  the  third 
striker  was  put  out  Higham  scored  his  run,  he  getting  in  on  Muman’s 
dropping  the  fly  ball.  Now,  with  fair  fielding  support  the  pitching 
would  have  enabled  the  field  to  have  closed  the  inning  with  a  blank ; 
as,  had  Hicks  been  kept  on  his  first  base,  Hatfield’s  hit  to  Fisher  would 
have  forced  Hicks  out  at  second  base,  and  perhaps  given  a  double 
play,  and  Higham ’s  hit  would  have  but  left  two  men  on  bases,  as 
Murnan  would  have  put  out  the  second  striker  and  kept  the  base- 
runners  to  their  positions.  As  it  was,  however,  by  allowing  Hicks  to 
steal  a  base,  a  run  was  earned  off  the  field,  while  only  two  base-hits 
were  made  off  the  pitching,  runs  being  always  earned  off  the  field- 
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ing — when  earned  at  all — whenever  bases  are  allowed  to  be  stolen  or 
points  are  allowed  to  be  played  by  the  base-runners,  unassisted  by 
direct  fielding  errors. 


THE  PITCHING  EECOED  OF  1873. 


During  the  season  of  1873,  the  record  of  earned  runs  was  as  varia¬ 
ble  as  that  of  earned  bases,  scarcely  any  two  scorers  of  the  details  of 
a  match,  agreeing  on  what  properly  constitutes  an  earned  run  or  an 
earned  base ;  in  consequence,  no  fair  criterion  of  the  play  of  the  re¬ 
lative  nines  in  supporting  their  pitchers,  or  of  that  of  the  pitchers  in 
giving  the  fielders  chances  to  put  players  out,  can  be  arrived  at  by 
the  record  of  earned  runs.  Such  date  as  the  record  presents,  however, 
we  give,  as  it  indicates,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  respective  batting 
skill  of  the  championship  contestants,  and  to  a  greater  extent  shows 
with  what  facility  one  club  can  punish  a  pitcher's  delivery  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  another  can  accomplish.  Below  we  give  the  record 
of  the  totals  runs  earned  during  the  season  by  each  club  which  en¬ 
tered  for  the  championship  in  1873,  together  with  the  number  of 
games  in  which  no  runs  were  earned,  the  number  in  which  double 
figures  marked  the  earned  runs,  and  the  total  games  played 
from  which  the  data  of  earned  runs  are  taken.  The  exhibition 
games  are  included,  as  they  show  the  play  as  well  as  the  regular 
games : 


Athletic . 

Atlantic . 

Baltimore. . . . 

Boston . 

Maryland.. . . 

Mutal . 

Philadelphia. 

Resolute 

Washington. 


Athletic... 

|  Atlantic... 

a 

9 

3 

Mutual . . . 
Maryland , 
Boston .... 

Nfrl 

1  s  1  co  ; 
1  1" 

|1  : 

- 

Bo 

t 

Totals  .... 

Blanks  . . 

|  Doubles... 

|  Games.... 

*  * 

a  ; 

•  r 

30 

17 

9  0  29 

29  2 

42 

158 

6 

1  2 

48 

24 

10 

11  0,1814,19 

19 

115 

12 

0 

53 

15 

44 1 

4015  1616  9 

23 

178 

9 

,  3 

49 

17 

43 

46 

. .  46i  0  46  32 

14  244; 

5 

3 

60 

0 

3 

0  ..  0, 

0  0 

2 

5 

2, 

0 

5 

16! 

27! 

18  29  0|.. 

1911 

11 

131 

12 

0 

56 

19 

27 

28  231  0  20 

..1  9 

22 

1 148' 

9 

1 

55 

1 

9 

5  12,  0  9 

1  L.l 

2 

39 

6 

0 

22 

A 

8I 

415  15!  8 

CO 

ho 

67 j 

12| 

1 

37 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clubs  rank  as  below  in  the 
statistics  of  total  runs  earned  and  the  average  to  a  game,  the  prece¬ 
dence  being  given  according  to  the  best  average : 
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Clubs. 

Total  Runs 
Earned. 

Average. 

Clubs. 

Total  Runs 
Earned. 

Average. 

Boston . 

4-  1 

Atlantic . 

....  115 

2-  9 

Baltimore . 

. 178 

3-31 

Washington ... 

1-30 

Athletic . 

3-14 

Resolute . 

1-17 

Philadelphia. . 

.  148 

2-38 

Maryland . 

1—  0 

Mutual . 

.  131 

2—19 

The  general  average  is  two  runs  to  a  match  and  a  third  over. 

Glancing  over  the  figures  in  the  full  record,  it  will  he  seen — judging 
by  the  earned  runs  recorded — that  the  Athletics  found  Stearns  of  the 
Washington  nine  the  easiest  pitcher  to  punish,  and  Spalding  of  the 
Boston  nine  the  most  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bostons  had 
the  most  trouble  in  batting  Steams’  pitching  successfully,  while  they 
punished  Zettlein’s  with  greater  ease  than  that  of  any  other  pitcher. 
The  majority  of  nines,  it  will  be  seen,  found  McBride’s  pitching  the 
most  difficult  to  hit,  and  next  to  that  Zettlein’s,  Britt's  pitching  being 
the  worst  punished  of  all.  But,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  statistics 
of  earned  runs  this  season  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  true  estimate  of 
a  pitcher’s  play  in  his  position,  for  the  reason  that  in  two  if  not  more 
instances  the  support  given  in  at  least  a  third  of  the  games  played  was 
not  such  as  to  warrant  a  legitimate  estimate ;  certainly  not  in  the  case 
of  Matthews  of  the  Mutual  nine,  whose  pitching,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
the  easiest  to  score  earned  runs  from  of  any  except  Britt’s.  By  the 
“  support  given  ”  we  do  not  of  .course  refer  to  failures  to  field  balls, 
such  as  are  included  under  the  head  of  “  fielding  errors,”  but  to  the 
lack  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  fielders  to  avail  themselves  of  fair  op¬ 
portunities  offered  off  the  pitching  for  putting  opponents  out,  from 
which  failure  runs  are  earned  in  one  sense  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  earned. 


AMATEUR  PLAYING. 

In  no  season  known  to  the  history  of  base-ball  has  there  been  such 
splendid  displays  of  fielding  exhibited  by  amateur  players  as  during 
the  season  of  1873.  Neither  have  there  been  so  many  first-class  games 
played.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been  a  week  from  June  until  October 
that  more  and  better  games  have  not  been  played  than  took  place  in 
a  month’s  time  in  years  gone  by.  The  college  games  of  1873  excel 
those  of  every  previous  season;  witness  the  splendid  games  of  tho 
Princeton  nine  last  May  and  June,  and  their  fine  display  in  their  3  to 
1  Harvard  match.  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  was  the  scene  of  several 
noteworthy  contests,  and  on  Sept.  27th  an  unusually  fine  game  was 
played  between  the  Nameless  and  Powhatan  clubs  of  Brooklyn,  the 
score  being  7  to  6.  The  feature  of  the  contest  was  the  fine  display  at 
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catching  shown  by  Grierson,  of  the  Nameless  nine.  For  daring  pluck 
and  skillful  handling  of  the  ball  in  the  face  of  such  a  hot  fire  as  Val¬ 
entine  kept  up,  Grierson  equaled,  if  he  did  not  excel,  any  player  we 
have  yet  seen  behind  the  bat ;  there  is  not  a  professional  catcher 
who  surpasses  him  in  this  respect,  nor  one  who  throws  so  swift  and 
accurate  a  ball  to  the  bases  from  such  a  swift  delivery  as  he  faces,  as 
this  amateur  catcher.  Out  of  the  twenty-one  men  put  out  by  the 
Nameless  nine  in  the  game,  Grierson  disposed  of  sixteen,  he  putting 
out  six  by  sharp  fly-tip  catches.  In  fact,  it  was  the  model  display  of 
catching  at  the  Park  last  season,  and  the  professional  catchers  will 
have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  The  score  below  gives  the  details  : 


Nameless. 


Powhatan. 


R. 

1  B. 

P.O. 

A. 

R. 

1  B, 

P.  O.  A. 

Coleman,  1.  f _ 

1 

0 

0 

Pringle,  1.  f . 

....2 

1 

2  0 

Nelson,  3d  b . 

1 

1 

0 

Hubbell,  r.  f . 

....0 

1 

3  0 

Grierson,  c . 

,...i 

1 

14 

2 

Hibben,  3d  b . 

....0 

0 

0  0 

Thetford,  s.  s.... 

0 

0 

1 

Dodge,  1st  b . 

1 

3  0 

Brasher,  3d  b.... 

1 

2 

0 

Wilcox,  p . 

2 

0  2 

Mayhew,  c.  f. - 

0 

0 

0 

Cox,  c . 

0 

2  1 

Smith,  1st  b . 

....i 

2 

4 

0 

Hartmann,  c  f. .. 

....2 

1 

2  0 

Valentine,  p . 

1 

0 

1 

Kuhn,  2d  b . 

0 

6  0 

Gray,  r.  f . 

0 

0 

0 

Gale,  s.  s . 

....0 

0 

3  4 

Total . 

....7 

7 

21 

3 

Totals . 

6 

21  7 

INNINGS. 

1 

r 

3  4 

5 

G 

7 

Nameless . 

4  0  0 

2 

0 

1-7 

Powhatan 


0-6 


First  base,  by  errors— Nameless,  2  ;  Powhatan,  1 
Runs  earned — Nameless,  2;  Powhatan,  0. 

Total  fielding  errors— Nameless,  6  ;  Powhatan,  0. 

Umpire— Mr.  C.  W.  Blodget,  of  the  Arlington  Club,  of  New  York. 
Time  of  playing— One  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 


RECORD  OP  FIELDING  ERRORS. 

No  club  record  can  he  complete  without  it  has  the  statistics  of  the 
fielding  errors  committed.  The  Boston  Club  statistician  very  proper¬ 
ly  made  up  a  record  of  errors  made  during  the  season’s  play  by  the 
members  of  the  Boston  nine,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : 


IN -FIELDERS. 


Total  Errors. 

Missed  Fly-balls. 

Wild  Throws. 

Muffed  Balls. 

Games • 

White . 

0 

2 

4 

60 

Spalding.. . . 

.10 

0 

4 

6 

60 

Manning. . . . 

.10 

1 

0 

15 

31 

O’Rourke.. . . 

,.31 

3 

1 

27 

57 

Geo.  Wright. 

.53 

5 

11 

37 

59 

B  li  nes . 

.  60 

7 

15 

38 

60 

Schafer . 

.64 

8 

24 

32 

CO 

OUT-FIELD  EES. 

H.  Wriglit.. 

.  7 

0 

0 

7 

58 

Addy . 

7 

0 

1 

31 

Leonard . 

.25 

13 

2 

10 

58 

Substitutes. . 

.  6 

3 

0 

3 

6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  is  in  but  two  instances  one  error  to 
a  game,  Shafer  making  the  poorest  show  in  the  in-field,  and  Leonard 
in  the  out-field. 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  RECORD. 

The  following  is  the  monthly  record  of  games  played  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  arena  during  1873 : 

APRIL. 

April  14,  "Washington  vs.  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 24  to  3 

April  15,  Washington  vs.  Maryland,  at  Washington . 27  7 

April  18,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  7  1 

April  21,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Baltimore . 18  2 

April  21,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 11  3 

April  23,  Philadelphia  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  8  5 

April  26,  Athletic  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia . 11  4 

April  28,  Philadelphia  vs.  Resolute,  at  Waverly . 23  5 

April  30,  Baltimore  vs.  Athletic,  at  Baltimore . 12  10 

MAY. 

May  1,  Philadelphia  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia . 10  to  7 

May  5,  Baltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  6  1 

May  6,  Baltimore  vs.  Resolute,  at  Waverly . 8  3 

May  7,  Atlantic  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn . 6  5 

May  7,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . 12  3 

May  9,  Philadelphia  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington... 16  4 

May  10,  Baltimore  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore . 7  4 

May  12,  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 5  4 

May  13,  Baltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  Baltimore . 11  7 

May  14,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic  (13  innings),  at  Phila,.  5  4 

May  14,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 6  2 

May  14,  Baltimore  vs.  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 26  5 

May  15,  Washington  vs.  Mutual,  at  Washington . 12  5 

May  15,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston .  8  2 

May  16,  Baltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  Baltimore . 12  6 

May  17,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 12  0 

May  17,  Atlantic  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . 11  10 

May  19,  Atlantic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Brooklyn . 13  11 

May  20,  Philadelphia  vs.  Resolute,  at  Waverly . 6  3 

May  23,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston . 8  2 

May  24,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn... . . ....11  7 

May  24,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston . 9  7 

May  24,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 5  1 

May  26,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  4  3 

May  26,  Philadelphia  vs.  Resolute,  at  Philadelphia...  ..7  2 

May  27,  Baltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  7  6 

May  27,  Athletic  vs.  Resolute,  at  Philadelphia . 11  2 

May  28,  Athletic  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia . 9  4 

May  29,  Philadelphia  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia....  6  3 

May  30,  Mutual  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  6  4 

May  30,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington....  19  6 
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May  31,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston . 16  to  9 

May  31,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 10  5 

JUNK. 

June  2,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 5  to  0 

June  2,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Baltimore... . 12  3 

June  3,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  6  5 

June  4,  Boston  vs.  Resolute,  at  Waverly . 13  5 

June  5,  Resolute  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 12  9 

June  5,  Philadelphia  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia . 22  8 

June  6,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore . 17  11 

June  7,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  atjWashington . 28  10 

June  7,  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 12  10 

June  7,  Athletic  vs.  Resolute,  at  Philadelphia . 14  4 

June  9,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  7 

June  9,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 22  3 

June  9,  Baltimore  vs.  Boston,  at  Baltimore . 14  6 

June  10,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 8  7 

June  11,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  9  5 

June  11,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 7  5 

June  12,  Boston  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . 11  4 

June  12,  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 10  8 

June  13,  Mutual  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore . ...11  8 

June  14,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . 3  0 

June  14,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 16  9 

June  16,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  7  6 

June  17,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Boston . 11  G 

June  17,  Baltimore  vs.  Resolute,  at  Baltimore . 16  4 

June  18,  Atlantic  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 13  4 

June  18,  Washington  vs.  Resolute,  at  Washington . 7  5 

June  19,  Baltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Baltimore . 10  2 

June  19,  Philadelphia  vs.  Resolute,  at  Philadelphia . 11  4 

June  20,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 9  7 

June  20,  Atlantic  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 19  1*8 

June  21,  Baltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Baltimore . 13  2 

June  21,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 17  5 

June  21,  Mutual  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn .  9  1 

June  23,  Philadelphia  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore . 13  8 

June  24,  Philadelphia  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington _ 23  G 

June  25,  Mutual  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . 9  4 

June  27,  Baltimore  vs.  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 20  0 

June  28,  Atlantic  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . 10  0 

June  30,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 27  17 

June  30,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston . 17  6 

June  30,  Baltimore  vs.  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 35  1 

JULY. 

July  1,  Athletic  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore . 11  to  2 

July  2,  Atlantic  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn .  5  1 
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July  2,  Resolute  vs.  Mutual  (forfeited) . 9  to  0 

July  3,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn . 2  1 

July  3,  Philadelphia  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia . 13  3 

July  4,  Mutval  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 19  6 

July  4,  Resolute  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . . . 11  2 

July  4,  Boston  vs.  Resolute,  at  Boston . .....32  3 

July  4,  Philadelphia  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore . 13  12 

July  5,  Boston  vs.  Resolute,  at  Boston . 13  2 

July  5,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . 14  3 

July  7,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia... . 16  7 

July  7,  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn... . 13  10 

July  9,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 12  3 

July  10,  Philadelphia  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia . IS  17 

July  11,  Baltimore  vs.  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 20  10 

July  12,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 9  5 

July  12,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia . 5  4 

July  14,  Atlantic  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn....... . IS  7 

July  la,  Mutual  vs.  Boston,  at  Brooklyn . 13  4 

July  16,  Mutual  vs.  Resolute  at  Wavcrly . 13  2 

July  16,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Springfield . 21  13 

July  17,  Atlantic  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . 23  1 

July  19,  Kelly  benefit  match,  Atlantic  vs.  Mutual . 9  6 

July  21,  Baltimore  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 12  11 

July  22,  Baltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn... . 12  9 

July  23,  Baltimore  vs.  Resolute,  at  Waverly ............. .13  10 

July  24,  Mutual  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn.... . 11  10 

July  26,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . SO  19 

July  26,  Baltimore  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . 17  14 

July  23,  Baltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  6  1 

July  30,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Boston . 23  10 

AUGUST. 

Aug.  3,  Atlantic  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . . . 16  to  8 

Aug.  7,  Mutual  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . ....20  3 

Aug.  7,  Baltimore  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 5  4 

Aug.  8,  Washington  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Washington...  9  2 

Aug.  9,  Atlantic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 12  3 

Aug.  11,  Mutual  vs  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . C  3 

Aug.  12,  Baltimore  v-».  Mutual,  at  Baltimore.. . 7  2 

Aug.  15,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Baltimore . 21  9 

Aug.  16,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Chicago . 1-1  8 

Aug.  16,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 12  4 

Aug.  1G,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . 14  0 

Aug.  19,  Philadelphia  vs.  Roslon,  at  Chicago .  9  4 

Aug.  23,  Atlantic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  G  5 

Aug.  23,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia .  7  2 

Aug.  25,  Atlantic  vs.  Athletic,  at Philadelphiu . 10  6 

Aug.  26,  B  iltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Baltimore . 17  9 

Aug.  27,  Washington,  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Washington . 9  1 
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Aug.  28,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 11  to  3 

Aug.  30,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston .  7  6 

Aug.  30,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 11  2 

SEPTEMBER. 

Sept.  1,  Atlantic  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn..... . 5  to  3 

Sept.  1,  Philadelphia  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia. .  14  7 

Sept.  2,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn . 9  0 

Sept.  3,  Atlantic  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn .  4  2 

Sept.  4,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Boston . 17  6 

Sept.  4,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  7  5 

Sept.  5,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Boston... . 25  3 

Sept.  G,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston . 23  1 

Sept.  6,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . 14  2 

Sept.  8,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 6  5 

Sept.  8,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston . .15  10 

Sept.  9,  Mutual  vs.  Boston,  at  Brooklyn . 13  5 

Sept.  10,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 10  4 

Sept.  11,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn  (14  innV).  3  2 

Sept.  12,  Bo.ston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Biltimore . 9  9 

Sept.  13,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Brooklyn .  7  2 

Sept.  13,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 7  4 

Sept.  15,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  7  5 

Sept.  15,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn...- . 11  6 

Sept.  16,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at.  Baltimore . 11  10 

Sept.  17,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 19  4 

Sept.  18,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn .  4  2 

Sept.  18,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 9  4 

Sept.  19,  Baltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Baltimore . 14  3 

Sept.  20,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston . 19  11 

Sept.  20,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 11  5 

Sept  20,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 14  7 

Sept.  24,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 10  6 

Sept.  23,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 8  4 

Sept.  27,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston . 15  4 

Sept.  29,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 7  G 

Sept.  30,  Baltimore  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore . 10  G 

OCTOBER. 

Oct.  1,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  to  G 

Oct.  1,  Washington  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Washington.. . .14  13 

Oct.  2,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 10  4 

Oct.  2,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 18  7 

Oct.  4,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston . 8  7 

Oct.  4,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Brooklyn .  5  4 

Oct.  6,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . 12  11 

Oct.  8,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn... . 17  9 

Oct.  9,  Baltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 29  4 

Oct.  9,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Boston .  23  6 
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Oct.  10,  Mutual  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  0 

Oct.  10,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Boston .  8  2 

Oct.  11,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston . 13  6 

Oct.  II,  Washington  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 17  3 

Oct.  11,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 18  9 

Oct  13,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston . 29  10 

Oct.  13,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 18  7 

Oct.  14,  Biltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 12  4 

Oct.  15,  Atlantic  vs  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn.  .  8  6 

Oct.  1G,  Philadelphia  vs.  Biltimore,  at  Philadelphia . 13  9 

Oct.  17,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 24  4 

Oct  17,  Baltimore  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 17  G 

Oct.  18,  Athletic  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia . 13  6  - 

Oct.  21,  Biston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore . 18  13 

Oct.  21,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 15  3 

Oct.  22,  Atlantic  vs  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn .  4  4 

Oct.  22  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 11  8 

Oct.  23,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  9  8 

Oct.  24,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia .  5  4 

Oct.  25,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia . 10  G 

Oct.  29,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 17  5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  games  won  and 
03 1  in  the  championship  arena  during  each  month  of  the  season 
if  1873 : 


April. 

Mat.  !  June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OCX. 

Total. 

y 

o 

3 

t-i  '  — 

&  i  ~ 
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7; 
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5 
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£ 

S3 

r- 

2 

i 2 

2 

r 

s 
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l 

2 

7 
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4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

5 

G 

23 

24 

-Ulan lie  . 

0 

0 

3 
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7 

3 

7 

4 

5 

2 

8 

2 

6 

17 

37 

ialimore . 

3 

1 

8 

G  7 

3 

G 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

3 

T 

33 

23 
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0 

1 

4 
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3 

4 

5 

•> 

l 

13 

1 

11 

3 

44 

16 
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0 

2 

0 

1  0 

1 

l» 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

•lulual . 

0 

0 

2 

9  3 

7 

7 

1 

3 

3 

7 

3 

G 

1 

28 

24 

[’citadel  phia. . . . 

3 

0 

8 

2  11 

1 

5 

1 

2 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3G 

1G 

desoiufe . 

0 

1 

0 

4  1  1 

9 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Washington.... 

2 

2 

1 

4|  ! 

5 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

8 

2 

5 

8 

31 

Totals . 

9 

9 " 

33 

33  J40 

40 

31 

31 

19 

19 

33 

33 

31 

31 

19G 

196 

The  appended  table  shows  the  total  games  played  by  each  club 
:ncb  month  of  the  season,  and  the  total  played  during  the  season  : 
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BECOBD  OF  THE  BEST  GAMES  OF  1873. 

The  record  of  the  best  played  games  of  the  season  of  1873,  shows 


the  appended  list  of  fine  fielding  games : 

Junfe  3,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn,  Winnings . G  to  5 

July  21,  Biltimore  vs.  Athletic,  at Phila  ,  13 innings . 12  11 

Sept.  12,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn,  14  innings. 3  2 

Oct.  22,  Atlantic  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn,  10  innings . 4  4 

Of  games  marked  by  small  scores,  we  record  the  following,  giving 
them  in  order  of  the  smallest  scores: 

June  14,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . 3  to  0 

May  22,  Princeton  vs.  Harvard,  at  Boston . 3  1 

Sept.  12,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 3  2 


Below  we  give  a  record  of  the  best-played  games  of  the  professional 
season  of  1873,  giving  the  palm  to  those  marked  by  the  smallest 
scores.  We  will  preface  the  record  by  stating  that  the  finest  contest 
of  the  season  was  the  fourteen -innings  game  played  between  tho 
Phiadelphia  and  Atlantic  Clubs  on  Sept.  12,  at  Brooklyn.  We  givo 
none  exceeding  9  runs  of  the  winning  side: 

June  14,  Athletic  vs-  Boston,  at  Boston . 3  to  0 

Sept.  12,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 3  2 

Sept.  3,  Atlantic  vs.  Washington,  nt  Brooklyn . -1  2 

Sept.  18,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Bi-ooklyn . 4  2 

May  26,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn.... . 4  3 

Oct.  22,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  4  4 

June  2,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 5  0 

May  24,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 5  1 

July  2,  Atlantic  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn . &  1 
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May  14,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 5  to  4 

July  12,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia . 5  4 

Oct.  24,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia . 5  4 

Oct  4,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Brooklyn . 5  4 

May  12.  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 5  4 

Aug.  7,  Baltimore  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 5  4 

May  5,  Baltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . G  1 

J uiy  28.  B  iltimore  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 6  1 

May  14,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . G  2 

May  20,  Philadelphia  vs.  Resolute,  at  Waverly . G  3 

May  29,  Philadelphia  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia . G  3 

May  30,  Mutual  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . G  4 

Aug.  11,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . G  4 

May  7,  Atlantic  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn . G  5 

June  3,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 6  j 

Aug.  23,  Atlantic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 6  5 

Kept.  8,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . G  5 

Oct.  10,  Mutual  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn . 7  0 

April  18,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 7  1 

May  2G,  Philadelphia  vs.  Resolute,  at  Philadelphia . 7  2 

Aug.  12,  Baltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  B  iltimore . 7  2 

Aug.  22,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . 7  2 

Sept.  13,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Brooklyn . 7  2 

May  10,  Baltimore  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore . 7  4 

July  2G,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 7  4 

Sept.  13,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 7  4 

June  11,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 7  5 

June  18,  Washington  vs.  Resolute,  at  Washington . 7  5 

Sept.  4,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 7  5 

Sept.  15,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 7  5 

May  27,  Baltimore  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 7  6 

June  16,  Baltimore  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 7  6 

Aug.  30,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston . 7  6 

Sept.  29,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 7  G 

May  15,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston . 8  2 

May  23,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston . 8  2 

Oct.  TO,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Boston . 8  2 

May  6,  Baltimore  vs.  Resolute,  at  Waverly . 8  3 

Sept.  25,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 8  4 

April  23,  Philadelphia  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . 8  5 

Oct.  1,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 8  0 

Oct.  15,  Atlantic  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn . 8  G 

June  9,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 8  7 

June  10,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . *.8  7 

Oct.  4,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston . 8  7 

Sept.  2,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn . 9  0 

June  21,  Mutual  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . 9  1 

Aug.  8,  Washington  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Washington.... 9  3 
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May  28,  Athletic  vs  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia . 9  4 

June  25,  Mutual  vs.  llesolute,  at  Brooklyn . 9  4 

Aug:.  19,  Philadelphia  vs.  Boston,  at  Chicago . 9  4 

Sept.  18,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 9  4 

June  11.  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 9  5 

July  12,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 9  5 

May  24,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston . 9  7 

Juno  20,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 9  7 

Aug.  27,  Washington  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Washington . 9  7 

Oct.  23,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 9  8 

Kept.  12,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore . 9  9 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Philadelphia  Club  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  winning  the  best  game  of  the  season,  the  Athletics  being  Ihe  vic¬ 
tors  in  the  second  best,  and  the  Atlantics  in  the  third.  In  the  majority 
of  the  games  in  which  the  winning  score  does  not  exceed  five  runs, 
the  Athletic  nine  were  the  most  successful,  the  Philadelphians 
being  second,  and  the  Atlantics  third.  In  the  majority  of  games  in 
which  the  winning  score  did  not  exceed  nir.e  runs,  the  Philadelphia 
Club  takes  the  lead,  followed  respectively  by  the  Mutual,  Bostou, 
Baltimore,  Athletic  and  Atlantic. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  poorest-played  games  of  the 
championship  series  of  1873,  the  highest  scores  marking  the  inferiority 


of  the  play:  • 

June  7,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington . 28  to  10 

Juno  30,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 27  17 

July  11,  Baltimore  vs.  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 20  10 

July  16,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Springfield . 21  13 

July  26,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . 30  19 

July  30,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Boston . 23  10 
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THE  PLAYING  PULES  OF  BASE  BALL. 

RULE  I.— THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  GAME. 
the  ball. 

Section  1. — The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  five 
anti  one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois.  Itmust  measure  not  less  than  nine,  nor 
more  than  nine  and  onc-quaiter  inches,  in  circumference.  It  must  be  com¬ 
posed  of  India  rubber  and  woollen  yarn,  and  be  covered  with  leather  The 
quantity  of  rubber  used  in  the  ball  shall  be  one  ounce,  and  the  rubber  used 
shall  be  vulcanized  and  in  mould  form. 

[The  harder  the  hall  the  livelier  it  is,  and  the  less  advantage  to 
the  best  fielding  nines.  A  red  cover  is  the  best  for  the  sight.  A 
new  white  hall  sent  into  the  air  on  a  sunny  day  is  difficult  to  see.] 

FURNISHING  Til  F.  BALL. 

2 — In  all  the  games  of  a  series  the  ball  shall  be  furnished  by  the  visiting 
club,  but  when  single  games  only  are  played,  the  ball  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  home  club,  and  in  all  cases  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  winning 
club,  ns  a  trophy  of  victory. 

[The  above  rule  is  applicable  to  anv  series  of  games.  The  best 
two  out  of  three  games  is  the  amateur  rule.] 

A  LEGAL  BALL. 

3.  — No  ball  shall  be  played  with  in  any  regular  match  game  unless  it  be 
the  regulation  size,  weight,  and  materials,  and  also  have  the  name  of  its 
maker,  and  the  figures  indicating  its  weight  and  circumference,  plainly 
stamped  on  its  cover. 

[This  rule  is  intended  to  ensure  a  regular  made  ball  being  used.] 

CHANGING  THE  BALL. 

4. — When  the  ball,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  lias  become  so  injured  as 
to  be  unlit  for  fair  use,  a  new  ball  shall  be  call,  d  for  by  the  umpire,  and  the 
same  shall  be  furnished  by  the  club  supplying  the  first  ball  used  in  the  game. 

[This  is  a  new  section,  and  a  rule  much  needed.] 

THE  BAT. 

5. — The  bat  must  b  •  round,  and  must  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  thickest  part.  It  must  be  made  wholly  of  wood,  and  shall 
not  exceed  l'ovty-two  inches  in  length. 

[Any  metal  on  a  hat  renders  it  an  illegal  hat.  Nothing  hut 
wood  can  he  used.  Light  bats  are  the  best  for  skillful  players.] 

THE  BASES. 

6. _The  ba^es  must  bo  four  in  number,  and  they  must  be  placed  and  se¬ 
curely  fastened  upon  each  corner  of  a  square  whose  sides  are  respectively 
thirty  yards.  Tho  bases  must  bo  so  constructed  and  placed  as  to  be  distinct- 
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ly  seen  by  the  umpire,  and  must  cover  a  space  equal  to  one  square  foot  o 
surface.  The  first,  second  and  third  bases  shall  be  canvas  bags,  painte 
white,  and  filled  with  some  soft  material;  the  home  base  shall  consist  o 
white  marble  or  stone,  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  the  sur 
face,  and  with  one  corner  of  it  facing  the  pitcher's  position. 

[The  change  in  the  above  section  consists  of  the  addition  of  th 
words  requiring  the  base  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground  with  one  coi¬ 
ner  pointing  towards  the  pitcher  s  position,  so  as  to  insure  th 
pitcher’s  having  the  full  width  of  the  home  base  to  pitch  over,  in 
stead  of  the  one  foot  of  width  he  would  have  were  the  base  to  b< 
placed  with  the  square  side  facing  him.] 

POSITION  OF  THE  BASES. 

7. — The  base  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  shall  be  designated  the  horn 
base,  and  must  be  diiectly  opposite  to  the  second  base  ;  the  first  base  mus 
always  be  that  upon  the  right-hand,  and  the  third  base  that  upon  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  striker,  when  occupying  his  position  at  the  home  base.  Anc 
in  all  match  games,  a  line  connecting  the  home  and  first  base  and  the  horn 
and  third  base,  as  also  the  lines  of  the  striker’s  and  pitcher’s  positions,  sha 
be  marked  by  the  use  of  chalk,  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to  be  dis 
tinctly  seen  by  the  umpire.  The  base  bag  shall  be  considered  the  base,  anc 
not  the  l  ost  to  which  it  is,  or  should  be.  fastened.  The  line  of  the  home  bast 
shall  extend  three  feet  on  each  side  of  the  base,  and  it  shall  be  drawn  paral 
lei  to  a  line  extending  from  first  to  third  base. 

[Nothing  has  been  added  to  this  section  of  the  rules.] 

RULE  II.— THE  GAME. 

THE  INNINGS. 

Section  1.— The  game  shall  consist  of  nine  innings  to  each  side,  when,  a 
the  close  of  such  number  of  innings,  should  the  number  of  runs  be  equal,  the 
play  shall  be  continued  until  a  majority  of  runs,  upon  an  equal  number  of 
innings,  shall  be  declared,  which  shall  conclude  the  game.  All  innings  must 
be  concluded  at  the  time  the  third  hand  is  put  out. 

[The  change  in  the  above  section  will  ultimately  be  that  of  sub¬ 
stituting  the  word  ten  innings  for  nine  ] 

NO  GAME. 

2.— Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  game  be  considered  as  played,  or  a  ball 
bo  claimed  or  delivered  as  the  trophy  of  victory,  unless  fire  innings  on  each 
side  shall  have  been  pi  iyecl  to  a  close.  And  should  darkness  or  rain  inter¬ 
vene  before  the  third  hand  is  put  out  in  the  closing  part  of  the  fifth  inning 
Of  a  game,  the  umpire  shall  declare  no  game.” 

[This  section  has  been  made  plainer  than  before.] 

DltAWN  GAMES. 

3  —Whenever  a  game  of  five  or  more  innings  on  each  side  is  Btopped  by 
darkness,  rain,  or  other  such  cause*,  and  the  score  at  the  time  is  equal  on  the 
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even  famines  played,  then  the  game  shall  be  declared  drawn  ;  hut  under  n* 
other  cusu instances  shall  a  drawn  game  be  declared. 

[There  can  be  no  drawn  game  unless  play  is  stopped  by  dark¬ 
ness  or  a  storm  when  the  score  is  even  on  both  sides.  No  mutual 
agreement  to  draw  a  game  holds  good,  unless  the  contest  cannot 
be  fairly  longer  prolonged.] 

IKKKGULAR  GAMES. 

4. — No  ball  shall  be  claimed  or  delivered  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  rules)  unless  it  be  won  in  a  regular  match  game;  and  no  match  gamo 
shall  be  considered  regular  if  any  of  the  rules  of  the  game  be  violated  by 
either  of  the  contesting  nines,  whether  by  mutual  consent  or  otherwise. 

[This  and  the  section  of  the  rule  governing  forfeited  games  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  to  violate  any  law  of  the  game  without  forfeit  of 
the  match. 

FORFEITED  GAMES. 

5  — Whenever  a  match  shall  have  been  determined  upon  between  two  clubs, 
play  shall  be  called  at  the  exact  hour  appointed  ;  and  should  either  party  fail 
to  produce  their  players  within  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  the  party  so  failing 
shall  admit  a  defeat,  and  shall  forfeit  the  ball  to  the  cl  .ib  having  their  nine 
players  on  the  ground  ready  to  play,  and  the  game  so  forfeited  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  won,  and  so  counted  in  the  list  of  matches  ;  and  the  winning  club 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none  for  any  game  so  forfeited. 
Should  the  delinquent  club,  however,  fail  to  play  on  account  of  the  recent 
death  of  one  of  its  active  members,  or  from  an  unavoidable  accident,  uo  such 
forfeiture  shall  be  declared. 

[The  above  section  covers  one  special  point  only  in  regard  to 
forfeited  games.  The  general  application  of  the  rule  of  forfeited 
gamps  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “  Umpire's  Duties.” 

NO  PLAY  IN  RAIN. 

6. — No  match  shall  be  commenced  when  rain  is  falling,  nor  shall  play  in 
any  game  be  continued  after  rain  has  fallen  for  five  minutes.  Should  rain 
commence  to  fall  during  the  progress  of  a  match  game,  the  umpire  shall 
promptly  note  the  time  it  began  to  rain,  and  should  rain  continue  for  five 
minutes,  he  shall  suspend  play  directly  ;  and  such  suspended  game  shall  not 
be  resumed  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition 
for  fair  fielding. 

[“  In  condition  for  fair  fielding”  is  a  sentence  which  admits  of 
but,  one  fair  interpretation,  and  that  is,  that  the  ground  shall  be 
sufficiently  dry  as  not  to  make  the  ball  soaking  wet.  and  not  such 
as  to  render  it  slippery  for  base  running  purposes.] 

CALLING  “PLAY”  AND  “TIME.” 

7. — When  the  umpire  calls  “  play,”  the  game  must  at  once  be  proceeded 
with,  find  the  party  failing  to  take  their  appointed  positions  in  the  game 
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within  lire  minutes  thereafter,  shall  forfeit  the  frame.  All  such  forfeited 
games  shall  be  recorded  as  won  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none,  and  the  game 
so  won  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  nine  ready  to  continue  the  g;>mn. 
"When  the  umpire  calls  “  time,”  play  shall  be  suspended  until  he  calls 
“play  ”  again,  and  during  the  interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be 
run,  or  run  be  scored. 

[This  point  is  also  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Umpires’  Du¬ 
ties.  In  drafting  a  code  of  rules  for  professionals,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  every  point  should  be  covered,  thou  that  any  should 
be  neglected  by  the  effort  to  avoid  repetitions.] 

SUSPENDING  PLAY. 

8. — The  umpire  in  any  match  shall  determine  when  play  shall  be  suspended  ; 
and,  if  the  game  cannot  be  fairly  concluded,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  seme 
of  the  last  equal  innings  played  ;  unless  one  nine  shall  have  computed  their 
innings,  and  the  other  nine  shall  have  exceeded  the  score  of  their  opponents 
in  their  incompleted  inning,  in  which  case  the  nine  having  the  largest  scoio 
shall  be  declared  the  winners;  also,  in  all  games  terminating  similarly  the 
total  score  obtained  shall  be  recorded  as  the  score  of  the  game. 

[This  rule  is  the  only  fair  one  that  has  been  devised  to  prevent 
what  is  called  “  playing  a  game  into  the  dark,”  a  mean  trick  which 
it  has  completely  put  a  stop  to.] 

ENDING  A  GAME. 

9.  — When  the  umpire  “calls”  a  game,  it  shall  end;  but  when  lie 
merely  suspends  play  for  any  stated  period,  it  may  be  resumed  at  the  point 
at  winch  it  was  suspended,  provided  such  suspension  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  day  of  the  match. 

[Umpires  should  he  careful  that  in  suspending  play  they  do  not 
“  call  ”  the  game,  as  to  say  “  I  call  this  game  ”  is  to  legally  end 
it.] 

RULE  III.— THE  PLAYERS. 

ELIGIBLE  PLAYEBS. 

Section  1.— In  playing  matches,  nine  players  from  each  of  the  contesting 
clubs  sliall  constitute  a  lull  field  ;  and  these  players  must  be  regular  members 
of  the  club  they  represent.  They  must  also  not  have  been  members  of  any 
other  club  belonging  to  the  Professional  Association  for  sixty  days  prior  to 
tho  date  of  the  match  they  play  in ;  except  the  club  they  were  previously 
members  of  shall  have  been  disbanded,  and  their  written  engagement  with 
such  club  shall  have  been  duly  canceled.  The  sixty  days,  however,  shall  not 
date  back  prior  to  April  1  of  the  season  they  play  in. 

[By  Ibis  rule  professional  clubs  can  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
of  any  players,  who  are  not  members  of  other  professional 
raibs  belonging  to  the  Association  ;  and  players  of  professional 
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clubs  are  thereby  allowed  to  participate  in  the  games  of  amateur, 
or  other  ciub3  not  belonging  to  the  Professional  Association.] 

PLAYING  IN  A  REGULAR  MATCH. 

2.  — Every  player  taking  part  in  a  regular  match  game,  no  matter  what  num¬ 
ber  of  innings  be  played,  or  whether  he  be  an  actual  member  or  not,  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  member  of  the  club  he  plays  with  ;  and  all  match  games  shall  he 
considered  “  regular,”  in  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  in  which  nines  of  two  con¬ 
testing  clubs  of  the  Professional  Association  take  part. 

[No  game  is  regarded  as  “  regular  ”  in  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  code,  unless  the  contesting  sides  are  players  belonging  to 
two  professional  clubs.] 

INELIGIBLE  PLAYERS. 

3.  — No  person  who  shall  have  been  legally  expelled  from  another  club  for 
dishonorable  conduct  shall  be  competent  to  take  part  in  any  match  game, 
until  reinstated  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Prelessional  Association. 

[“  Legally  expelled  ”  means  after  a  regular  trial  or  investigation 
of  the  charges  which  have  led  to  expulsion.] 

PLAYERS  VIOLATING  CONTRACTS. 

4.  — No  player  who  is  under  an  existing  and  valid  contract  to  play  base¬ 
ball  with  any  club  belonging  to  the  Professional  Association  shall  be  allowed 
to  play  in  the  nine  of  any  other  club  of  the  Association  in  any  regular  match 
game  until  such  contract  has  been  duly  cancelled.  And  any  player  who  shall, 
while  a  legal  member  of  a  Professional  Association  club,  bind  himself  to 
serve  as  a  player  in  any  other  professional  organization— whether  belonging 
to  this  Association  or  not— shall  forfeit  the  entire  amount  of  his  salary,  or  be 
liable  to  expulsion  from  the  Association,  at  the  option  of  the  Association 
Judiciary  Committee,  before  whom  the  case  shall  be  heard. 

[It  is  obviously  necessary  that  some  such  rule  as  this  should 
have  been  adopted,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  custom  of  engaging 
to  play  in  another  club  before  the  player  has  closed  his  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  club  he  plays  with.] 

AGREEMENTS  TO  BE  IN  WRITING. 

5.  —No  contract  between  club  and  player  shall  be  deemed  valid,  except  it  bo 
signed  by  the  player  who  is  engaged  and  the  President  or  Manager  ot  the 
club  which  engages  him ;  and  except,  also,  it  be  signed  by  two  witnesses,  one 
for  each  party. 

[No  player  can  be  held  to  service  except  by  a  written  engage¬ 
ment  signed  as  above.  No  agreement  holds  good  unless  witnessed 
as  above  referred  to.]  - 

ALL  BETTING  BY  PLAYERS  PROHIBITED. 

6/ _ Any  player  who  shall  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  bet  or  wager  on 

the  game  in  which  he  takes  part,  either  as  player,  umpire  or  scorer,  or  fVho 
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shall  either  purchase,  or  have  purchased  for  him,  any  “  pool n  or  chance — 
sold  or  given  away — on  the  game  he  plays  in,  shall  be  dishonorably  expelled 
both  from  the  club  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  from  the  “  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Professional  Players.”  And  any  player  who  shall  in  any  way  be 
similarly  interested  in  any  regular  match  game  between  two  clubs  of  the 
Association,  shall  be  suspended  from  legal  service  as  a  member  of  any  Profes¬ 
sional  Association  club  for  the  season  during  which  he  shall  have  violated  this 
rule. 

[This  rule  is  not  at  all  too  stringent  for  the  purpose.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  life  of  the  game  that  players  be  prohibited  from  all 
kinds  of  betting.] 

THE  COURT  OF  ADJUDICATION. 

7. — All  decisions  rendered  by  clubs  in  accordance  with  this  third  rule  of  the 
playing  code  of  the  Professional  Association  shall  be  open  to  an  appeal  to  the 
J udiciary  Committee  of  the  Professional  Association,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

[A  club  takes  action  on  the  conduct  of  a  player  and  inflicts  a 
penalty  ;  and  if  the  player  chooses  be  can  appeal  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  But  their  decision  ends  the  question.] 

POSITIONS  OK  PLAYERS. 

8.  — Positions  of  players  and  choice  of  first  innings  shall  be  determined  by 
captains,  previously  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  two  coutesting  clubs. 
The  nine  fielders  of  each  contesting  club  shall  be  privileged  to  take  any  posi- 
sition  in  the  field  their  captain  may  choose  to  assign  them,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  pitcher,  who  must  occupy  his  appointed  position. 

[The  rule,  while  admitting  of  the  players  being  placed  in  any 
position  calculated  to  improve  their  opportunities  for  disposing  of 
their  adversaries,  does  not  admit  of  any  placing  of  men  in  such 
positions  as  would  render  it  ru-xt  to  impossible  for  them  to  field 
men  out,  thereby  practically  stopping  play.  The  captain,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  place  most  of  his  men  in  the  in-field  or  most  in  the  out¬ 
field  ;  or  put  two  men  behind  the  bat,  etc.  But  the  pitcher  must 
always  retain  his  position.  The  design  of  the  rule  is  simply  to  af¬ 
ford  additional  facilities  for  strategic  play  in  the  field.] 

SUBSTITUTES. 

9.  — No  player,  not  in  position  on  the  field,  or  ready  to  take  his  turn  at  the 
bat,  after  the  close  of  the  third  innings,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  innings,  shall  be  substituted  for  any  other  player,  or  take  part  in  the 
the  game  except  as  provided  in  Section  15  of  Rule  VI. 

RULE  IV.— THE  PITCHING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PITCHER’S  POSITION. 

&aoTios  1.— The  pitcher’s  position  shall  be  within  »  space  of  ground  six 
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feet  square,  the  front  line  of  which  shall  be  distant  forty-five  feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  home  base ;  and  the  centre  of  the  square  shall  be  equi-distant 
from  the  first  and  the  third  bases.  Each  corner  of  the  square  shall  be 
marked  by  a  flat  iron  plate  six  inches  square. 

[This  is  the  same  rule  in  effect  as  before,  except  that  four  flat 
and  square  iron  plates  are  used  to  mark  the  corners  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  ipstead  of  the  round  quoits  used  before  J 

DELIVERING  THE  BALL. 

2. — The  player  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat  must  do  so  while  within  the 
lines  of  the  pitcher’s  position,  and  he  must  remain  within  them  until  the  ball 
has  left  his  hand;  and  he  shall  not  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
the  bat  while  outside  the  lines  of  the  pitcher’s  position.  The  ball  must  be 
delivered  to  the  bat  with  the  arm  swinging  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  side 
of  the  body. 

[This  new  rule  prohibits  the  arm  swinging  out  from  the  side  of 
the  body,  like  the  round-arm  bowlers  do  in  cricket.] 

A  FOUL  DELIVERY. 

3. — Should  the  pitcher  deliver  the  ball  by  an  overhand  throw,  a  foul  balk 
shall  be  deelai-ed.  Any  outward  swing  of  the  arm— as  that  of  round-arm 
bowling  in  cricket— or  any  other  swing  save  that  of  the  perpendicular  move¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  section  2  of  the  rule,  shall  be  considered  an  overhand 
throw. 

[This  still  admits  of  the  style  of  underhand  throwing  similar  to 
that  of  Creighton,  McBride,  et  al.] 

FAIR  BALLS. 

4.  — Every  ball  fairly  delivered  and  sent  in  to  the  bat  over  the  home  base, 
and  at  the  height  called  for  by  the  batsman,  shall  be  considered  a  “  fair  ball.” 

[A  “  fair  ball  ”  from  the  pitcher  is  one  thing,  a  fair  ball  ”  from 
the  bat  another  ;  the  latter  being  a  ball  which  is  sent  from  the 
bat  in  front  of  the  foul  ball  lines.] 

WIDE  BALLS. 

5.  — All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  that  are  sent  in  over  the  striker’s  position,  or 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  home  base,  so  as  to  touch  his  person,  or  on  the 
6ide  opposite  to  that  which  the  batsman  strikes  from,  or  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  bat,  shall  be  considered  wide  balls  ;  and  every  such  wide  ball  must  be  call¬ 
ed  in  the  order  of  its  delivery  after  the  first  ball  has  been  delivered,  the  first 
ball  to  each  striker  alone  to  be  excepted.  When  three  “  wides”  have  been 
called,  the  striker  shall  take  his  first  base;  and  every  player  occupying  a 
base  who  is  thereby  forced  to  leave  said  base,  shall  also  in  such  case  take  one 
base.  No  wide  ball  shall  be  called  until  it  has  passed  the  line  of  the  home  base, 

[The  above  rule  makes  a  difference  between  “  wide  ”  balls  and 
called  balls,  the  farnsier  b^ing  balls  ou^  of  the  regular  reaqli  <?f  the 
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bat,  while  "  called  ”  balls  refer  to  those  delivered  within  reach  bu 
not  at  the  height  called  for,  and  not  exactly  over  the  home  base 
The  umpire  cannot  do  otherwise  than  call  every  wide  ball  thal  if 
delivered,  while  he  has  a  certain  latitude  allowed  him  in  judging 
of  called  balls  ] 

CALLED  BALLS. 

G.~ All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  are  not  designated  as  **  wide  ”  balls 
and  yet  are  not  sent  in  over  the  home  base,  or  at  the  height  from  the  grounc 
called  for  by  the  batsman,  sha)l  be  called  in  the  order  of  every  third  ball 
thus  unfairly  delivered  :  and  when  three  such  balls  shall  have  been  called, 
the  striker — and  aiso  nil  players  occupying  bases— shall  take  one  base,  as  in 
the  case  of  “wide  ”  balls.  No  “  ball”  shall,  however,  be  called,  until  the  bal 
has  passed  the  line  of  the  home  base. 

[This  rule  works  as  follows  :  Suppose  the  first  ball  is  delivered, 
and  the  second  is  over  the  base,  but  not  “  high  ”  or  “  low,”  as 
called  for,  and  tho  third  is  at  the  right  height,  but  not  over  the 
base,  and  the  fourth  is  neither  over  tho  base  nor  high  or  low,  as 
called  for,  the  umpire  in  such  case  must  call  “one  ball.”  If  the 
fifth  ball  is  a  “  wido  ”  it  must  bo  called  as  the  first  “wide.”  If 
the  sixth  is  a  ball  not  over  tho  base,  but  not  out  of  reach,  two 
balls  must  be  called,  and  so  on  in  just  this  order.] 

BALKING. 

7. — Should  the  pitcher  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat  and 
fail  so  to  deliver  it— except  the  bill  be  accidentally  dropped — the  umpire 
shall  call  a  balk,  and  players  occupying  bases  shall  then  take  one  base,  as  in 
the  case  of  wide  balls. 

[Balks  are  generally  made  when  tho  pitcher  is  trying  to  outwit 
the  base  runners  occupying  first  and  second  bases,  and  therefore 
tho  latter  only  aro  allowed  to  take  bases.] 

FOUL  BALKS. 

8. — When  a  foul  balk  is  called,  the  umpire  shall  warn  the  pitcher  of  tho 
penalty  incurred  for  such  unfair  delivery;  and  should  such  delivery  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  three  foul  balks  have  been  called  in  one  inning,  the  umpire  shall 
declare  the  game  forfeited  by  a  score  of  ten  runs  to  none. 

[A  foul  balk  is  described  in  section  3  of  this  rule,  and  it  is  mado 
whenever  the  pitcher  delivers  tho  ball  by  an  overhand  throw,  or 
by  any  form  of  round  arm  delivery.] 

HITTING  AT  WIDE  OR  CALLFD  BALI  S. 

9. — Should  the  batsman  strike  at  a  ball  on  which  a  “  wide  ”  or  “  ball  ”  shall 
have  been  called,  such  call  shall  bo  considered  void,  and  the  ball  be  regarded 
as  fairly  delivered. 

[This  is  a  nety  section,  an^  one  much  needed  ] 
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DEAD  BALLS. 

JO.— All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  shall  cither  touch  the  striker’s  bat, 
without  being  struck  at,  or  hit  the  batsman’s  person  while  standing  in  his 
position,  or  which  shall  hit  the  person  of  the  umpire,  shall  be  considered  as 
dead  balls,  and  no  players  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run  or  run  be  scored  on 
any  such  ball. 

[This  rule  is  the  only  fair  one  in  reference  to  dead  balls,  and  it 
should  be  strictly  enforced.] 


RULE  V.-THE  BATTING  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  BATSMAN’S  POSITION. 

Section  1.— The  batsman’s  or  striker’s  position  shall  be  within  a  space  of 
ground— located  on  either  side  of  the  home  base— six  leet  long  by  throe  feet 
wide,  extending  three  feet  in  front  und  behind  of  the  line  of  the  home-base, 
and  with  its  nearest  line  distant  one  foot  from  the  home-base. 

[This  is  a  new  section,  and  it  gives  the  batsman  a  regular  posi¬ 
tion  to  stand  in  which  he  has  not  had  before.  The  position  in 
question  covers  a  space  of  ground  three  feet  square,  on  either  sido 
of  the  line  of  the  home-base,  that  is,  three  feet  in  Iront  of  it  and 
three  feet  back,  the  nearest  line  being  dislant  one  foot  from  the 
home-base.  This  gives  the  batsman  sufficient  space  #>  move  in,  in 
making  his  preliminary  movements  to  striking  at  the  ball.  He 
cannot”  stand  nearer  to  the  home-base  than  one  foot  from  it,  nor 
farther  off  than  the  three  feet  of  width  of  his  position.  Neither 
can  he  plant  either  foot  more  than  three  feet  forward  of  the  home- 
base  towards  the  pitcher,  nor  three  feet  back  of  it.  He  has  the 
same  extent  of  standing  room  as  before,  when  obliged  to  stand 
astride  the  line  of  the  home  base,  with  this  difference,  that  now, 
like  the  pitcher,  he  has  a  regular  position  to  move  in.] 

A  FAIR  STRIKE. 


2. _ Tbe  batsman,  when  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  hall,  must  stand  within 

Ihe  lines  of  his  position. 

e  cannot  fairly  strike  at  the  ball  unless  standing  within  the 
‘.e  described  in  section  1.] 

7y*  A  FOUL  STRIKE. 

2  -Should  the  batsman,  when  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  ball,  step >  out- 
de  the  lines  of  his  position,  the  umpire  must  call  “  foul  Me,  and  three 
neh  foul  strikes  shall  put  the  batsman  out.  It  a  ball  on  winch  such  a  strike 
r.  ientui  i  hit  and  caught— either  fair  or  foul— the  sinker  shail  he 
declared  out.  No  base  shall  be  run  on  such  a  strike :  but  any  player  run- 
ning  the  bases  tfiaU  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  base  he  has  left,  without  be¬ 
ing'  put  out. 
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[If  ihe  batsman  stands  nearer  the  home  base  than  the  one  foot 
named  in  the  rule,  or  if  he  stands  farther  from  it  than  the  outside 
line  of  his  position,  or  if  he  steps  either  in  front  of  the  forward  line, 
or  back  of  the  rear  line  of  his  position,  then  the  umpire  must  call 
“  foul  strike.”] 

THE  ORDER  OF  STRIKING. 

4.  — The  batsmen  must  take  their  positions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named  on  the  score  book  ;  and  after  the  third  man  is  out  in  any  inning,  the 
first  striker  in  the  succeeding  inning  shall  be  that  batsman  whose  name  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  the  third  man  out  in  the  previous  inning. 

[The  number  of  questions  asked  in  relation  to  the  definition  of 
the  wording  of  last  year's  rule  governing  this  point,  induced  us  to 
re-word  it.  It  certainly  reads  plain  enough  now.] 

FAILING  TO  TAKE  POSITION. 

5.  — Any  batsman  failing  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  in  his  order  of 
striking — unless  by  reason  of  illness  or  injury,  or  by  consent  of  the  captains 
of  the  contesting  nines— shall  be  declared  out,  unless  the  error  be  discov¬ 
ered  before  a  fair  ball  has  been  struck,  or  a  striker  put  out, 

[The  object  of  this  rule  is  simply  to  prevent  the  hatting  side 
from  replacing  a  good  batter  for  a  poor  one,  by  getting  the  latter 
to  retire  temporarily  from  the  field.] 

REFUSING  TO  STRIKE. 

6.  — Any  batsman  refusing  to  take  his  position  ai  Ihe  bat  within  three  min¬ 
utes  after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the  striker  shall  be  declared  out. 

[This  is  to  prevent  a  forced  delay,  in  cases  where  it  is  getting 
dark,  or  a  storm  is  approaching.] 

FAILING  TO  STRIKE  AT  FAIR  BALLS. 

7.  — Should  the  batsman  fail  to  strike  at  a  ball  sent  in  by  the  pitcher  over 
the  home  base,  and  within  the  specified  reach  of  the  bat,  the  umpire  shall  call 
“  one  strike  and  when  three  such  strikes  have  been  called,  the  batsman 
must  run  to  first  base,  as  in  the  case  of  hitting  a  fair  ball.  But  no  such  strike 
shall  be  called  on  the  first  ball  delivered  to  each  batsman,  except  the  ball  be 
struck  at :  nor  on  any  ball  not  sent  in, at  the  height  called  for,  or  not 

over  the  home  base.  But  should  neither  a  high  or  low  ball  be  called  \ 
such  case  every  ball  sent  in  over  the  home  base  shall  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
delivered  ball. 

[This  rule  is  now  worded  so  as  to  leave  the  umpire  no  option  but 
to  call  strikes  on  the  batsman  every  time  the  latter  refuses  to 
strike  at  a  ball  sent  in  over  the  home  base,  and  at  the  height 
called  for.  But  he  cannot  call  strikes  under  any  otfier  circum- 
'•tanccs;  that  is,  if  the  hall  be  sent,  in  where  call edMfw  but  rot 
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over  the  base,  or  if  it  be  sent  in  over  the  base,  but  not  at  the  height 
called  for,  no  strike  can  be  called,  as  the  ball  is  not  then  sent  in 
fairly.]  #  .  • 

THK  FOUL  BALL  LINES. 

8. — The  foul  ball  lines  shall  be  unlimited  in  length,  and  shall  run  from  the 
centre  of  the  home  base  through  the  centre  of  the  first  and  the  third  base  to 
ihe  foul  ball  posts,  whiel)  shall  be  located  at  the  bouudary  of  the  field,  and 
within  the  range  of  home  and  first  base,  and  home  and  third  base.  Said 
lines  shall  be  marked  from  base  to  base  with  chalk,  or  some  other  white  sub¬ 
stance,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen  by  the  umpire. 

[This  reference  to  the  foul  ball  lines  is  made  a  special  section 
instead  of  being  embodied  in  another  as  before  ] 

A  FAIR- BIT  BALL. 

9  — If  the  ball  from  a  lair  stroke  of  the  bat  first  touches  the  ground,  the 
person  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object,  either  in  front  of,  or  on,  the  foul  ball 
lines,  it  shall  be  considered  fair. 

[If  the  ball  touches  the  ground  on  the  line  of  the  base  it  is  a  fair 
ball.] 

A  FOUL-HIT  BALL. 

10.  — If  the  ball  from  a  fair  stroke  of  the  bat  first  touches  the  ground,  the 
person  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object  behind  the  foul  ball  lines,  it  shall  bo 
declared  foul;  and  the  ball  so  hit  shall  be  called  foul  by  the  umpire  even  be¬ 
fore  touchiug  the  ground,  if  it  be  seen  falling  loul. 

[A  ball  to  be  foul  must  first  touch  the  ground  from  the  bat  back 
of  the  foul  ball  lines.  Of  course  if  the  hit  is  not  made  with  a  fair 
stroke  of  the  bat  no  foul  can  be  called.] 

BITTING  UNFAIR  BALLS. 

11. — Should  the  batsman  strike  at  or  hit  any  ball  on  which  a  “  wide*  or  a 
•«  ball  ”  has  been  called,  the  umpire  shall  disregard  the  call  of  such  “  wide  ”  or 
“  ball,”  and  render  his  decision  simply  on  the  strike  or  hit  made. 

[This  does  away  with  the  last  year’s  rule  in  reference  to  hitting 
called  balls.] 

SPECIFYING  BALLS. 

12. — The  batsman  shall  be  privileged  to  require  the  ball  to  be  delivered  by 
the  pitcher  “high”  or  “low,”  in  which  case  the  umpire  shall  notify  the 
pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  at  the  height  called  for.  A  “high  ball  ”  shall  be 
one  sent  in  by  the  pitcher  above  the  waist  of  the  batsman,  but  not  higher 
than  his  shoulder;  and  a  “lowball”  shall  be  one  sent  in  below  the  bats¬ 
man’s  waist,  but  not  lower  than  within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  and  over  the 
home  base. 

[The  umpire  should  ask  each  batsman  as  be  comes  to  the  bat 
w Lather  he  wants  a  “  high  ”  or  a  “low  ”  bill.  The  batsman  has 
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not  the  right  to  ask  for  a  “  knee  high,”  or  a  “  waist,”  or  “  shoulder 
high  ”  ball,  but  simply  for  a  high  or  low  ball,  as  described  in  the 

section.] 

FAILING  TO  CALL. 

13  --Should  the  batsman  fail  to  call  for  either  a  high  or  a  low  ball,  in  such 
case  all  balls  sent  in  over  the  home  base,  and  not  higher  than  the  batsman’s 
shoulder,  nor  lower  than  one  foot  from  the  ground,  shall  be  considered  fair 
balls  on  which  to  call  “strikes,”  when  the  batsman  fails  to  strike  at  them  as 
referred  to  in  section  7  of  this  rule. 

[If,  after  being  asked  to  name  the  ball  he  wants,  the  batsman 
declines  to  indicate  any  particular  ball,  the  umpire  must  call 
strikes  on  the  batsman  whenever  he  fails  to  hit  at  any  ball  sent  in 
over  the  home  base,  at  the  legal  height.] 

HOW  BATSMEN  ARE  PUT  OCT. 

H. — The  batsman  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire  as  follows: 

If  a  fair  ball  be  caught  before  touching  the  ground,  no  matter  how  held  by 
the  fielder  catching  it,  or  whether  the  ball  first  touches  the  person  of  another 
fielder  or  not,  provided  it  be  not  caught  by  the  cap. 

If  a  foul  ball  be  similarly  held,  or  if  it  be  so  held  after  touching  the  ground 
but  once. 

If  a  fair  ball  be  held  by  a  fielder  while  touching  the  first  base  with  any 
part  of  his  person  before  the  base-runner  touches  said  base,  after  hitting  a 
fair  ball. 

If  the  batsman,  after  striking  three  times  at  the  ball  and  failing  to  hit  it, 
and,  running  to  first  base,  fails  to  touch  that  base  before  the  ball  is  legally 
held  there. 

If,  after  the  batsman  has  similarly  failed  to  hit  the  ball,  it  be  caught  either 
before  touching  the  ground,  or  after  touching  the  ground  but  once. 

If  the  batsman  wilfully  strikes  at  the  ball  to  hinder  the  bail  from  being 

caught. 

If  the  batsman  hit  the  ball  on  a  called  “  foul  strike,”  and  it  be  caught 
either  fair  or  foul ;  or  if  he  make  three  cilled  “  foul  strikes,”  as  defined  in 
Rule  V.,  Section  3. 

WHEN  BATSMEN  BECOME  BASE-RUNNEnS. 

15. — When  the  batsman  has  fairly  struck  a  fair  ball,  he  shall  vacate  his  po¬ 
sition,  and  he  shall  then  be  considered  a  base-runner  until  he  is  put  out  or 
scores  his  run. 

[This  is  a  new  section,  covering  a  point  not  previously  referred 
to  in  the  rules.] 

RULE  VI.— RUNNING  THE  BASES. 

ORDER  OF  MAKISG  BASES. 

Section  1. — The  order  in  which  players  shall  run  bases  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  observed  in  goin ■;  to  the  bat,  and  after  the  ball  has  been  hit  fairly  the 
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bases  shall  be  run  in  the  following  order,  viz  :  from  home  to  first  base,  thence 
to  second  and  third  bases,  to  the  home  base. 

[No  variation  from  this  order  is  allowable,  and  should  a  player 
run  ahead  of  another  and  touch  any  base  before  the  base-runner 
preceding  him  in  order  has  touched  it,  the  former  must  go  back  to 
the  base  he  last  left,  and  which  alone  he  had  a  right  to  ;  and  in 
such  case  he  can  be  put  out  by  the  ball  being  held  there  before 
he  reaches  it.] 

VACATING  BASES. 

2. — No  player  running  the  bases  shall  be  forced  to  vacate  the  base  he  occu¬ 
pies,  unless  by  the  act  of  the  batsman  in  striking  a  fair  ball.  Should  the  first 
base  be  occupied  by  a  base-runner  when  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  the  moment  sueh 
ball  is  struck  the  base-runner  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  said  base  until 
the  player  running  to  first  base  shall  be  put  out.  The  same  rule  shall  also 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  occupancy  of  the  other  bases  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  But  no  base-runner  shall  be  forced  to  vacate  the  base  be  occujnes,  if 
the  base-runner  preceding  him  is  not  thus  obliged  to  vacate  bis  base. 

[It  is  important  that  this  point  should  he  fully  covered  by  ihe 
rules,  so  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  understood  what  rights  base- 
runners  have  in  the  matter  of  holding  bases.] 

PUT  OUT  WHEN  FORCED  OFF. 

3.  — Players  forced  to  vacate  their  bases  may  be  put  out  by  any  fielders 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  running  to  first  base.  But  the  moment  the 
player  running  to  first  base  is  put  out,  that  moment  the  other  base-runner 
shall  cease  to  be  forced  to  vacate  a  base. 

[Suppose  a  base  runner  is  standing  on  first  base  and  a  ball  is  hit 
to  the  first  baseman,  and  the  striker  runs  to  first  base,  should  tho 
baseman  first  touch  the  player  who  is  standing  on  the  base,  and 
then — while  holding  the  ball — touch  the  base  before  the  striker 
reached  it,  in  such  case  both  men  would  be  out ;  but  should  tho 
fielder  instead  first  touch  the  base — ball  in  hand — and  then  touch 
the  runner  standing  on  the  base,  then  only  the  striker  would  bo 
out,  as  the  moment  the  fielder  touches  the  base,  in  such  case  that 
moment  the  base-runner  standing  there  ceases  to  be  obliged  to  va¬ 
cate  the  base. 

OVERRUNNING  FIRST  BASE. 

4. — The  player  running  to  first  base  shall  be  privileged  to  overrun  said  base 
without  his  being  put  out  for  being  off  the  base  after  first  touching  it— pro¬ 
vided  that  in  so  overrunning  the  base  he  make  no  atiempt  to  run  to  second 
b  ise;  but  if,  in  so  overrunning  first  base,  he  also  attempts  to  run  to  second 
base,  he  shall  forfeit  such  exemption  from  being  put  out.  Alter  overrunning 
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such  base,  the  base-runner  must  return  and  re-touch  said  base  at  once,  and 
after  re- touching  he  can  be  put  out  as  at  any  other  base. 

[The  re-wording  of  this  rule  makes  its  definition  now  plain  to 
the  simplest  undersianding.] 

ALL  BASKS  TO  BE  TOUCHED. 

5.  — Players  running  bases  must  touch  each  base  in  regular  order — viz.,  first, 
second,  third,  and  home  base  ;  and,  when  obliged  to  return  to  bases  they  have 
occupied,  they  must  re-touch  them  in  the  reverse  order.  No  base  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  occupied  or  held  until  it  has  been  touched. 

[If  any  base-runner  fails  to  touch  a  base,  either  in  making  a  run 
or  in  returning  on  a  foul  or  fly  ball,  and  the  ball  be  held  on  the  base 
be  failed  to  touch,  before  he  can  get  to  it  to  touch  it,  he  is  out  ] 

RUNNING  OUT  OF  THE  LINE  OF  BASES. 

6.  — Any  player  running  a  base  who  shall  run  bej’ond  three  feet  from  the 
line  from  base  to  base,  in  order  to  avoid  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the 
hands  of  a  fielder,  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire  with  or  without  ap¬ 
peal  ;  but  unless  he  so  run  to  avoid  the  ball,  he  shall  not  be  decided  out. 

[When  a  home-run  hit  is  made,  base-runners  necessarily  run  out 
of  the  line  of  the  bases,  as  they  have  to  make  a  circular  run.  So 
in  running  on  three  base  bits,  etc.  For  doing  this,  there  is  justly 
no  penalty ;  it  is  only  in  such  cases  as  those  in  which  the  base- 
runner  runs  from  the  regular  line  purposely  to  avoid  a  fielder 
trying  to  touch  him  with  the  ball  while  running  from  one  base  to 
another.] 

WHEN  A  RUN  IS  SCORED. 

7.  — One  run  shall  bo  scored  every  time  a  base-runner,  after  having  regu¬ 
larly  touched  all  the  bases,  shall  touch  the  home  base.  But  no  such  run 
shall  be  scored  unless  the  home  base  be  so  touched  before  three  players  are 
put  out.  And  if  the  third  player  out  is  put  out  before  reaching  the  first  base, 
the  run  shall  not  be  scored. 

[So  many  disputes  have  been  occasioned  by  the  rule  of  last 
season  governing  the  scoring  of  a  run  when  two  hands  are  out, 
that  by  general  request  the  rule  was  re-worded  as  above.  As  it 
now  reads,  every  run  is  to  be  scored  which  is  clearly  made  before 
the  third  hand  is  out.] 

TAKING  BASES  4>.N  BALKS. 

8. — When  a  “  balk  ”  is  called  by  the  umpire,  every  player  running  the  bases 
shall  take  one  base  without  being;  put  out. 

[The  batsman  does  not,  benefit  in  the  same  way  by  this  rule.  If 
he  were  to,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  pitcher  to  get  rid  of  a  strong; 
hitter,  by  sending  him  to  Ui&  base  by  a  balk.] 
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TAKING  BASES  ON  WIDE  AND  CALLED  BALLS. 

9.  — When  three  “  wide”  or  “ called  ”  balls  have  been  called  by  the  umpire, 
the  batsman  shall  take  one  base  without  being  put  out ;  and  should  any  base- 
runner  thereby  be  forced  to  vacate  his  base,  he  also  shall  take  one  base  ;  and 
each  base-runner  thus  given  a  base  shall  be  at  liberty  to  run  to  ot  her  bases 
besides  the  base  given,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  being  put  out  in  so  running. 

[This  rule  gives  the  base-nmner  liberty  to  make  an  additional 
base  to  that  given  him,  if  he  should  be  given  the  chance  by  any 
fielding  error,  such  as  a  passed  ball.] 

HOLDING  A  BASE. 

10. — A  player  running  the  bases  shall  be  considered  ns  holding  a  base— viz  , 
entitled  to  occupy  it— until  he  shall  have  regularly  touched  the  next  base  in 
order. 

[This  is  a  new  section,  and  covers  a  point  not  previously  referred 
to  in  the  rules.  J 

RUNNING  BASES  ON  FAIR  FLY-BALLS. 

11.  — No  base  shall  be  run,  or  run  scored,  when  a  fair  ball  has  been  caught  or 
momentarily  held  before  touching  the  ground,  unless  the  base  held  when  the 
ball  was  hit  is  re-touched  by  the  base-runner  after  the  ball  has  been  so  caught 
or  held  by  the  fielder.  But  after  the  ball  has  been  so  caught  or  held,  the  base 
runner  shall  be  privileged  to  attempt  to  make  a  base  or  a  score  run.  He 
shall  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  any  base  touched  after  the  ball  has  been  hit 
and  before  the  catch  is  made. 

[The  above  section  embodies  what  was  the  wording  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  last  year’s  rules.  The  last  sentence  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  applies  as  follows  :  If  a  long  ball  be  hit  to  the  left  field — the 
fielder  standing  out  very  far — and  the  player  occupying  first  base 
when  the  ball  is  hit  gets  round  to  third  just  as  the  ball  is  caught, 
he  must  not  only  return  and  touch  second  base,  but  also  the  base 
he  left  when  the  ball  was  struck.] 

RUNNING  ON  FOUL  BALLS. 

12.  _ No  run  or  base  can  be  made  upon  a  foul  ball.  Such  a  tall  shall  be 

considered  dead,  and  not  in  play,  until  it  shall  first  have  been  settled  in  the 
hands  of  the  pitcher,  in  any  part  of  the  field  he  may  happen  to  be, 

[This  is  the  same  rule  as  last  year.  The  moment  the  pitcher 
holds  a  foul  ball,  that  moment  base  players  can  leava  their  bases 
to  make  another  base,  hut  not  before.  ] 

PUT  OUT  IN  RETURNING  TO  BASES. 

13.  _ Any  player  running  bases  on  foul  balls,  or  on  fair  !>alls  caught  before 

touching  the  ground,  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  base  he  occupied  when 
the  ball  was  struck,  and  re-toueh  suah  base  before  attempting  to  make  an- 
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other  base,  or  score  a  run  :  and  said  player  shall  be  liable  to  be  put  out  in  s r 
returning,  as  in  the  case  of  running  to  first  base  when  a  fair  bail  is  hit  and 
not  caught  flying.  In  the  case  of  a  foul  ball,  the  base-runner,  returning 
to  touch  the  base,  must  remain  on  it  until  the  ball  is  held  by  the  pitcher. 

[In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  the  above  section, 
the  pitcher  can  hold  the  ball  in  any  part  of  the  field  he  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  run  to  receive  it,  and  the  moment  it  is  so  held— but  not 
before — the  base-runner  can  leave  the  base  he  returned  to  touch 
when  the  foul  ball  was  hit.] 

OBSTRUCTING  BASE  RUNNERS. 

14. — If  the  player  running  the  bases  is  prevented  from  making  a  base  by 
the  obstruction  of  an  adversary,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  that  base,  and  shall 
not  be  put  out.  Any  obstruction  that  could  readily  have  been  avoided  shall 
be  considered  as  intentional. 

[The  application  of  this  rule  is  as  follows  :  Suppose  the  striker 
hits  a  ball  to  short  slop  and  it  be  forwarded  to  the  first  baseman 
who,  in  standing  to  take  it,  occupies  a  position  on  the  line  of  the 
base  between  home  and  first,  instead  of  in  front  of  his  base  or  on 
the  other  side  of  it;  in  such  a  case  he  would  prevent  the  base-run¬ 
ner  from  a  free  access  to  the  base,  and  therefore  the  latter  could 
not  be  legally  put  out.  In  all  cases  of  fielders  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  base-runners,  in  which  the  obstruction  could 
readily  have  been  avoided,  no  base-runner  can  be  put  out.  In  tho 
case  of  e\ ei  v  position  a  fieldei  can  occupy,  except  when  striving 
to  catch  a  fiv  ball  from  the  bat,  the  base-runner  is  entitled  to  iho 
right  of  way  along  the  line  of  the  bases  ] 

SUBSTITUTES  IN  RUNNING  BASES. 

15. -No  player  shall  be  allowed  a  substitute  in  running  the  bases,  except 
for  illness  or  injury,  unless  by  special  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing 
nine;  and  in  such  case  the  latter  shall  select  the  player  to  run  as  substitute. 
I  he  substitute  in  question  shall  take  bis  position  so  as  to  cross  tho  batsman’s 
position,  and  in  front  of  the  home  base,  and  he  shall  not  start  to  run  until 
the  ball  is  struck  at  or  hit.  The  substitute  shall  be  the  player  running  the 
bases. 

[This  is  a  newly-worded  section,  and  one  covering  a  point  of 
play  not  hitherto  referred  in  the  rules,  and  that  is  the  naming  the 
position  in  Which  the  substitute  is  to  stand.  Last  season,  substii 
tutes  used  to  try  their  best,  as  a  general  thing,  to  balk  the  catcher 
by  running  between  him  and  the  batsman.  Now  they  must  stand 
in  such  a  position^that  the  moment  the  ball  is  hit  they  can  cross 
tho  lines. of  tho  batsman’s  position  aud  in  frvnt  of  the  home  ba.e  ] 
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now  BASE -RUNNERS  ARE  TUT  OUT. 

16.— Any  player  running  t  lie  bases  shall  be  declared  out  if  at  any  time,  while 
,hc  ball  is  .n  play,  he  be  touched  by  a  fielder  with  the  ball  in  hand,  without 
iome  part  of  his  person  is  touching  a  base;  and  should  the  said  fielder,  while 
n  the  act.  of  touching  the  base-runner,  have  the  ball  knocked  out  of  his 
land,  the  player  so  touched  shall  be  declared  out. 

If  the  ball  be  held  by  a  fielder  on  tiie  first  base  before  the  base-runner, 
if  ter  hitting  a  fair  ball,  touches  that  base,  he  shall  be  declared  out ;  but  if  the 
ball  be  held  by  a  fielder  while  touching  first  base  at  the  same  time  the  base- 
runner  touches  it,  the  latter  shall  not  be  declared  out. 

Any  base-runner  failing  to  touch  the  base  he  runs  for  shall  be  declared  out 
if  the  ball  be  held  by  a  fielder,  while  touching  said  base,  before  the  base-run¬ 
ner  returns  and  touches  it. 

Any  base-runner  who  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  obstruct  a  fielder 
while  attempting  to  catch  a  fair  fly-ball,  or  a  foul  ball,  shall  be  declared  out 
by  the  umpire,  with  or  without  appeal.  If  he  wilfully  obstruct  a  fielder  from 
fielding  a  ball,  lie  shall  be  similarly  declared  out ;  and  if  he  intentionally 
kick  or  let  the  ball  strike  him,  he  shall  be  declared  out. 

[This  section  covers  every  point  of  play  in  which  a  base-runner 
can  be  put  out  which  is  not  referred  to  in  the  previous  sections.] 

RULE  VII. — THE  UMPIRE  AND  HIS  DUTIES. 

SELECTING  AN  UMPIRE. 

Section  1.— The  umpire  shall  be  chosen  by  the  captains  or  officers  of  the 
two  contesting  clubs,  and  lie  shall  determine  all  disputes  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  contesting  players  which  may  occur  during  the  game. 

[The  changes  in  the  rule  governing  the  umpire  consist  chiefly 
in  the  introduction  of  more  sections  giving  plainer  definitions  of 
his  duties.] 

THE  UMPIRE  THE  SOLE  JUDGE. 

2  — The  umpire  in  a  match  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  fair  and  unfair  play, 
and  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  his  decisions  except  through  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Players. 

[By  this  section  the  umpire  is  empowered  to  render  a  decision 
on  every  point  of  play,  whether  specially  referred  to  in  the  rules 
or  not ;  lie  applying  the  rule  of  equity  in  all  cases  not  named  in 
the  code  of  laws  of  the  game.] 

CHANGING  AN  UMPIRE* 

3  — The  umpire  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  progress  of  a  match  unless 
for  reasons  of  illness  or  injury,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  captains  of  the  two 
contesting  nines  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  not  even  then  unless  lie  shall  have 
wilfully  violated  the  written  rules  of  the  game. 

[No  umpire  can  be  changed  for  giving  erroneous  decisions 
i,y  .,  nf  judgment.,  but  only  when  he  shows  gross 
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partiality,  or  wilfully  gives  decisions  in  violation  of  the  written 
rules  6f  play.] 

THE  UMPIRE’S  SPECIAL  DUTIES. 

4 — Before  the  commencement  of  a  match,  the  umpire  shall  see  that  the 
rules  governing  the  materials  of  the  game,  and  also  those  applicable  to  the 
positions  of  batsman  and  pitcher,  are  strictly  observed  ;  and  also  that  the 
fence  in  the  rear  of  the  catcher’s  position  is  distant  not  less  than  ninety  feet 
from  the  home-base,  except  it  mark  the  boundary  line  of  the  field,  in  which 
case  the  umpire,  for  every  ball  passing  the  catcher  and  touching  the  fence, 
shall  give  each  base-runner  one  base  without  his  being  put  out. 

He  shall  also  require  the  ball  to  be  supplied  by  the  visiting  club,  and  see 
that  it  have  the  figures  indicating  its  size  and  weight,  as  also  the  name  of 
the  maker,  stamped  on  it. 

Before  calling  “  play,”  the  umpire  shall  ask  the  captain  of  the  players  on 
whose  ground  the  match  is  played  whether  or  not  there  are  any  special 
ground  rules  to  be  enforced,  and  it  there  are,  he  shall  take  note  of  such  rules 
and  see  that  they  are  duly  enforced,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  any 
regular  rules  of  the  game. 

Should  the  umpire  not  be  so  notified  of  the  existence  of  any  special  ground 
rules,  then  such  rules  shall  not  be  enforced. 

[No  game  should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  match  unless  recorded 
by  a  scorer  for  each  club,  and  in  professional  clubs  such  scorers 
should  be  men  competent  to  put  down  all  the  details  of  the  game.] 

CALLING  “  PLAY  ”  AND  “  TIME.” 

5.  — When  the  umpire  calls  “  play,”  the  game  must  at  once  be  proceeded 
with;  and  when  he  calls  “  time,”  all  play  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  ball 
shall  he  considered  dead  until  he  calls  “  play  ”  again.  And  either  of  the  con¬ 
testing  clubs  causing  delay  shall  forfeit  the  game  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to 
none. 

[The  terms  "play”  and  "time”  are  merely  technical  terms 
employed  to  name  the  opening  of  a  game  and  its  suspension  and 
resumption.] 

CALLING  A  GAME. 

6. — When  the  umpire  “calls”  a  game,  it  shall  end  ;  but  when  he  simply 
suspends  play  for  a  stated  period,  the  game  can  be  resumed  at  the  point  at 
which  it  Mas  suspended,  provided  such  suspension  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
da  of  the  match. 

[A  game  being  called,  it  is  ended,  and  cannot  be  resumed.  In 
stopping  the  play  for  any  cause,  the  umpire  should  simply  say,  "  I 
suspend  the  game  ”  for  such  and  such  a  time,  as  the  case  may  be.] 

SUSPENDING  PLAT. 

7.  — The  umpire  shall  determine  when  play  shall  be  suspended  ;  and,  if  the 

„  -v.  ..  - — *■  '  fni-iv  j*  shill  he  decided  bv  the  score  oi'  the 
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last  equal  innings  played  ;  unless  one  nine  shall  have  completed  their  innings, 
and  the  other  nine  shall  have  equalled  or  exceeded  the  score  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents  in  their  incomplete  iunings,  in  which  case  the  nine  having  the  higher 
•core  shall  be  declared  the  winners ;  also,  in  all  games  terminating  simi- 
larly,  the  total  score  obtained  shall  be  recorded  as  the  score  of  the  game. 

[The  umpire  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  conditions  which  warrant  a 
suspension  of  play,  such  as  the  approach  of  a  storm,  the  interrup¬ 
tions  of  an  unruly  crowd,  etc.,  which  prevents  any  further  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  fair  contest.  In  regard  to  the  clause  referring  to  an  incom¬ 
plete  innings,  it  works  as  follows  :  Suppose  the  A  nine  have  made 
6ix  runs  in  their  last  innings,  they  having  had  the  first  innings,  and 
the  B  nine  enter  upon  their  last  innings  with  a  score  of  five  only, 
and  before  a  single  hand  has  been  put  out  they  score  two  runs, 
thus  leading  their  adversaries  by  seven  to  six,  and  the  game  then 
be  suddenly  stopped  by  darkness,  the  umpire  *' calls”  the  gome. 
By  the  rule,  he  must  give  the  ball  to  the  club  having  the  highest 
score,  despite  the  fact  that  the  innings  play  is  not  ended.] 

REVERSING  DECISIONS. 

8  — No  decision  rendered  by  the  umpire  on  any  point  of  play  in  base  running 
shall  be  reversed  upon  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  players.  But  if  it  shrill 
be  shown  by  the  two  captains  of  the  contesting  clubs  that  the  umpire  has  pal¬ 
pably  misinterpreted  the  rules,  or  given  an  erroneous  decision,  lie  shall  be 
privileged  to  reverse  said  decision. 

[It  will  be  seen  by  the  wording  of  this  section  that  it  is  only  on 
points  of  play  involved  in  running  the  bases  that  the  testimony 
of  players  is  excluded,  and  not  when  a  catch  has  been  made 
which  the  umpire  failed  to  see,  but  which  was  plainly  seen  by  tho 
crowd  of  lookers  on,  in  such  case  a  player’s  word  may  he  taken. 
Butin  all  points  of  touching  players  in  running  bases,  etc.,  their 
testimony  is  properly  excluded.] 

DECISIONS  ON  CATCTIES. 

9  —Should  the  umpire  be  unable  to  see  whether  a  catch  has  been  fairly  made 
or  not,  he  shall  be  privileged  to  appeal  to  the  bystanders,  and  to  render  his 
decision  according  to  the  fairest  testimony  at  command. 

[This  rule  works  fairly  at  times  when  a  field  is  crowded  and  the 
players  make  catches  out  of  the  range  of  the  umpire’s  sight.] 

INTERFERING  WITH  THE  UMPIRE. 

10.— No  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  any 
position  within  the  lines  of  the  field  of  contest,  or  in  any  way  interrupt  the 
umpire  during  the  progress  of  the  game  ;  and  no  player  shall  be  permitted  to 
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converse  with  the  umpire  during  any  part  of  the  contest,  except  to  make  a 
legal  appeal  for  his  decision  in  giving  a  player  out. 

[This  section  puts  a  stop  to  the  talk  of  players  to  the  umpire, 
which  was  almost  a  nuisance  last  season  in  some  instances.] 

APPEALING  TO  THE  UMPIRE. 

11. — The  umpire  shall  render  no  decision  in  the  game  except  when  appealed 
to  by  a  player,  unless  expressly  required  to  do  so  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  as 
in  calling  “  wides,”  “  balls,’’  etc. 

[The  umpire  has  no  right  to  make  any  remark  upon  a  point  of 
play  with  a  view  of  reminding  players  to  appeal,  nor  to  hold  con¬ 
verse  with  players,  or  give  them  advice,  except  when  appealed  to 
on  a  point  of  law  which  is  disputed.] 

CALLING  WIDE  AND  FOUL  BALLS. 

12.  — The  umpire  shall  call  all  wide  balls  whenever  delivered,  but  not  until 
the  ball  has  passed  the  batsman.  He  shall  call  all  foul  balls  the  moment 
they  are  seen  to  be  falling  outside  of  the  foul-ball  lines.  But  he  shall  call  no 
fair  ball  unless  appealed  to  for  a  decision. 

[There  is  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  umpire  for  his  decision 
on  a  wide  or  foul  ball,  as  he  must  call  them  at  once  without  ap¬ 
peal.] 

INTERFERING  WITH  PLAYERS. 

13.  — The  umpire  shall  require  the  players  on  the  batting  side  who  are  not 
at  the  bat,  nor  running  the  bases,  to  keep  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  from  the  lino  of  home  and  first  base  and  home  and  third  base, 
or  farther  off  if  the  umpire  so  decides.  The  captain  and  one  assistant  only 
to  be  permitted  to  approach  the  foul  ball  lines,  and  not  nearer  than  fifteen 
feet,  to  *‘coach”  players  running  the  bases;  and  no  player  of  that  side,  not 
engaged  at  the  bat  or  in  running  the  bases,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  tho 
in-field,  except  in  case  of  illness  or  injury.  Either  side  persisting  in  infring¬ 
ing  this  rule  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  game. 

[The  distance  players  on  the  batting  side  should  stand  back  of 
the  f>ul-liail  lines  has  properly  been  increased  to  not  loss  than 
fifty  feet.  In  fact,  the  umpire  can  make  them  stand  as  far  back 
as  ho  thinks  fair  play  warrants.  The  penalty,  it  will  he  seen,  for 
any  obstinate  refusal  to  obey  the  law  is  forfeiture  of  the  game.] 

UNFAIR  FIELDING. 

It.— Should  nnv  fielder  stop  or  catch  tho  ball  with  liis  hat,  cap,  or  nny  other 
p  irt  of  bis  dress,  the  umpire  shall  call  “  dead  hall,”  and  such  ball  shall  not 
be  alive  or  in  play  again  until  the  umpire  shall  call  ‘‘ball  in  play.”  But  any 
player  running  a  base  at  the  time  said  ball  was  so  stopped  or  caught  ajiall  be 
entitled  to  the  base  he  is  running  for.  Should  the  ball  be  wilfully  slopped 
by  any  outside  person  not  engaged  in  the  game,  the  ball  shall  be  similarly 
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regarded  as  dead  until  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher,  while  standing 
within  the  limits  of  his  position,  and  players  running  bases  at  the  time  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  bases  they  were  running  for. 


[By  this  rule,  play  is  practically  stopped  when  a  hall  is  unfairly 
stopped,  except  in  the  case  of  a  player  who  is  running  a  base 
when  the  ball  was  hit  or  in  play,  in  which  case  he  is  allowed  to 
take  the  one  base  he  was  running  for.  It  is  a  fair  rule,  and  an 
improvement  over  the  former  rule  governing  the  same  points.] 


FORFEITED  GAMES. 

15.  — Any  match-game  in  which  the  umpire  shall  declare  any  section  of  this 
code  of  rules  to  have  been  wilfully  violated  shall  at  once  be  declared,  by  the 
umpire,  to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  club  so  violating  the  rules :  and  all  such 
games,  n3  also  all  forfeited  games,  shall  be  declared  by  the  umpire  as  foi*- 
foited  by  a  score  of  ten  runs  to  none.  But  no  game  shall  be  forfeited  by  the 
failure  of  the  umpire  to  discharge  lii3  duties. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  the  umpire  is  now  empowered  to  declare 
gjmes  forfeited  whenever  he  becomes  cognizant  of  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  rules  by  either  of  the  contesting  clubs.  Of  course, 
reference  is  made  only  to  wilful  violations,  where  any  section  of 
the  rules  is  openly  neglected  or  ignored.] 

COMPENSATING  THE  UMPIRE. 

16.  — The  umpire  in  a  match-game  shall  be  privileged  to  accept  such  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  services  as  the  contesting  clubs  shall  deem  advisable,  pro¬ 
vided  he  receives  from  each  club  the  same  amount  of  compensation,  but  not 
otherwise. 

[This  is  a  new  rule,  and  it  has  been  introduced  simply  from  the 
fact  that  the  section  prohibiting  the  paying  of  umpires  was  made 
a  dead-letter  of  last  season.  For  one  club  to  pay  the  umpire  more 
than  the  other  does  in  a  match  is  to  offer  a  premium  for  partiality.] 

MISINTERPRETING  THE  RULES. 

17. — Should  the  umpire  refuse  to  enforce  any  special  section  of  this  code  of 
rules,  or  should  he  intepret  the  same  except  by  the  express  letter  of  the  rule, 
he  shall  cease  to  be  cligiblo  to  act  in  the  position,  and  shall  at  once  be  dis- 
misseJ. 

[It  is  about  tirao  that  umpires  were  prohibited  from  making 
rules  to  suit  Their  ideas  of  the  code,  instead  of  obeying  those 
adopted  by  the  Association.] 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  CODE. 

RULE  I. 

LEGAL  CONTESTANTS. 

Sec.  1  —All  club  contestants  for  the  championship  pennant  of  the  National 
Association  of  Professional  Base-ball  Players  shall  be  regularly  enrolled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  said  Association  ;  and  before  being  eligible  to  enter  the  lists  in  the 
championship  arena,  they  must  have  paid  the  entry  fee  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided. 

ENTRY  FEE. 

2.— Each  contesting  club  in  the  championship  arena  of  the  Professional  As¬ 
sociation  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  said  Association  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dodars  entry  fee,  the  same  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  the 
championship  season. 

THE  EMBLEM  OF  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

S.— The  amount  received  for  entry  fees,  as  referred  to  in  Sec.  2  of  this  code, 
shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  flag  and  pennant,  on  the  former  of 
which  the  word  “  Champions,”  the  name  of  the  winning  club,  and  the  year 
which  they  hold  the  championship,  shall  be  inscribed. 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  SEASON. 

4  —The  championship  season  shall  extend  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  tho 
first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  and  no  game  shall  count  in  the  champion¬ 
ship  series  unless  played  within  the  above-named  period. 

RULE  II. 

REGULAR  MATCHES. 

Sec.  1.— No  match -game  shall  be  considered  legal,  or  shall  count  in  the 
series  of  championship  contests,  unless  the  contesting  cubs  shall  previously 
have  duly  paid  their  entry  fees. 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  SERIES. 

2. — The  regular  series  of  championship  contests  shall  consist  of  ten  games, 
and  each  club  entering  the  lists  shall  play  ten  games  with  every  other  club 
contesting  for  the  championship  pennant. 

FIVE  GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED. 

3. — No  game  played  between  two  contesting  clubs  in  the  championship  arena 
shall  count  as  a  regular  match  in  the  championship  series,  when  the  total 
games  won  are  counted  at  the  close  of  the  season,  unless  each  of  such  contest¬ 
ing  clubs  shall  have  played  not  less  than  five  games  with  every  other  contest¬ 
ing  club  in  the  arena. 

NO  EXHIBITION  GAMES. 

4  —No  contesting  club  in  the  championship  arena  shall  play  any  “  exhibi¬ 
tion  ”  or  “  tournament  ”  game  with  any  other  of  said  contestants  within  the 
United  States,  until  said  club  has  finished  its  regular  series  of  nine  champion¬ 
ship  games. 
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[This  rule  does  not  prohibit  exhibition  frames  played  under  the 
ten  men  rule,  as  that  is  a  new  game,  and  not  a  regular  rule.] 

RULE  III. 

WINNING  THK  PENNANT. 

Sec.  1.— ' The  club  which  si: all  win  the  greatest  number  of  regular  games  in 
the  championship  aiena  shall  be  declared  the  champion  club  for  the  season  in 
which  such  games  are  played ;  and,  moreover,  such  club  shall  be  entitled  to 
fly  the  championship  pennant  until  the  close  of  the  ensuing  season. 

A  TIE  RECORD. 

2  —In  case  of  a  tie  record  of  won  games  between  two  or  more  of  the  con¬ 
testing  clubs  in  tho  arena,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Professional  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  decile  which  club  shall  be  entitled  to  the  championship  for  tho 
succeeding  season. 

PRESENTING  THE  EMBLEM. 

3.— Tho  championship  pennant  and  gold  medal  shall  bo  presented  to  tho 
club  declared  champions  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Championship  Committee, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  championship  season. 


RULE  IV. 

AWARDING  THE  PENNANT. 

Sec.  1.— At  tho  close  of  the  championship  season,  each  contesting  club  in 
the  arena  shall  send  iu  to  the  Championship  Committee  a  full  record  of  tho 
championship  games  played,  won  aud  lost  by  such  club  during  the  season ; 
n.nd  said  committee  shall  then  examino  the  several  records,  and  compare  the 
same,  and  afterwards  award  the  pennant  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  ch  im- 
pionship  rules.  No  record  shall  be  received  by  said  committee  unless  sent  in 
within  twenty  days  after  the  close  of  the  championship  season,  and  no  award 
of  the  pennant  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  basis  of  such  legal  records  of 
the  contesting  clubs. 

ILLEGAL  GAMES. 

2.  _ The  Champiouship  Committee  shall  count  no  game  as  a  championship 

contest  in  which  any  section  of  the  playing  code  of  rules,  or  of  the  champion¬ 
ship  code  of  tho  Professional  Association,  shall  have  been  wilfully  violated. 

CHARGES  OF  VIOLATING  THE  RULES. 

3. -17 ,  charge  of  fraudulent  play,  or  of  any  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Association,  shall  be  entertained  or  acted  upon  by  the  Championship 
Committee,  unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  fully  investigated  and  passed 
unou  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  said  Association. 

PRESENTATION  OF  CHARGES 

4.  -No  charge  of  violating  the  rules  of  the  Professional  Association  shall 
be  adjudicated  upon  by  either  the  Judiciary  or  the  Championship  Committee 
of  the  said  Association,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  presented  in  writing 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  or  before  November  15th  of  the  championship 
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season.  And  no  charge  whatever  shall  be  acted  upon  by  either  committee  un¬ 
less  duly  presented  in  writing  to  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Professional  Association,  which  committee  shall  be  the 
sole  judues  of  the  law  and  the  testimony  in  the  case ;  and  from  their  decision 
there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

RULE  V. 

FORFEITED  GAMES. 

Sec.  1.— Should  either  of  two  clubs  fail  to  meet  a  regular  engagement  to  play, 
mutually  agreed  upon  — except  on  account  of  the  death  or  severe  illness  of  one 
of  its  players,  or  on  account  of  stormy  weather— the  club  thus  fail.ng  to  play 
shall  forfeit  the  game  to  the  club  having  it3  men  on  the  field  ready  to  play  at 
the  time  appointed ;  and  such  forfeited  game  shall  count  in  the  series  of  cham¬ 
pionship  contests  as  a  game  wen  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  ENGAGEMENTS. 

2. — After  any  two  contesting  clubs  shall  have  mutually  agreed  upon  which 
ground  the  first  game  of  the  series  between  them  shall  be  played,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  games  of  the  series  shall  be  alternately  played  on  the  grounds  of 
each  of  the  contesting  clubs. 

TIE  GAMES. 

3. — In  case  of  a  tie  game  ending  in  a  draw  match  in  any  series  of  champion- 
chip  contests  between  two  clubs,  said  tie  or  draw  game  shall  not  count  on  tho 
record  of  either  club,  if  there  be  not  due  time  to  play  such  game  over  beforo 
the  close  of  the  season  And  no  tie  or  drawn  game  shall  be  played  over  again 
until  after  the  full  series  of  ten  games  have  been  played,  including  such 
drawn  matches. 

NO  POOL-SELLING. 

4  —No  championship  game  shall  be  played  on  any  ball-ground  on  which 
any  pool-selling  is  allowed. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  1874. 

Fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  B  i se¬ 
ll  ill  Players,  held  ut  the  United  Stares  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass..  Moudav, 
March  21,  1874. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  at  C:15  p.  n  ,  who  Ftated 
that,  as  tire  President  and  Vice  President  were  both  absent,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  elect  a  Chairman,  and  on  his  motion,  Mr.  C.  H.  Porter  of  the 
Boston  Club,  was  elected  to  fill  that  position. 

taking  the  chair  Mr.  Porter  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  “hub”  in  a 
few  neat  and  appropriate  remarks. 

The  following  delegates  presented  their  credentials,  and  were  duly  admitted 

membership,  as  representatives  of  their  respective  clubs  i 
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C.  H.  Porter,  Boston  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  E.  Young,  Chicago  Club  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  V.  Davidson,  Mutual  Club  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Iludel,  B  iltimore  Club  of  Baltimoie,  Md. 

D.  L.  Reid,  Philadelphia  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Ta. 

D.  F.  Houston,  Athletic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Young  moved  that  the  regular  order  of  business  be  suspended  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  Hartford  Club  a  member  of  this  Association.  Carried. 

The  Hartford  Club  was  duly  elected,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Hubbell  was  duly  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  representative  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Young  reported  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  met  in  Baltimore  on 
the  20th  of  January  last,  to  consider  charges  proferred  by  the  Philadelphia 
Club,  against  the  Boston,  Mutual,  and  Washington  Clubs,  at  which  meeting 
the  Boston  Club  raised  certain  points  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  after  the  championship  award  had  been  made,  which,  being  sus¬ 
tained,  the  matter  ended,  lteport  accepted. 

Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  Championship  Committee,  reported  that  lie  had  re¬ 
ceived  $100  from  the  different  clubs  who  were  contestants  for  the  champion¬ 
ship,  and  that  he  had  expended  that  amount  in  the  purchase  of  a  fl  ig  and 
streamer  for  the  Boston  Club,  they  having  been  awarded  the  championship 
for  1874.  lleport  accepted. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year; — President,  C.  H.  Porter;  Vice  President,  G.  B.  Hubbell;  Secretary, 
N.  E.  Y"oung;  Treasurer,  D.  F.  Houston. 

Mr.  Reid  presented  playing  and  championship  rules,  which  ns  amended, 
were  adopted  as  follows:  (See  rules). 

Mr.  Houston  moved  that  the  managers  of  clubs  to  be  requested  to  post 
notices  on  their  grounds  that  all  manifestations  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  umpires’  decisions  will  not  be  allowed.  Carried. 

Mr.  Young  moved  that  when  this  Association  adjourned,  it  be  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1875,  at  7:30  p.  nr.  Carried. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — Resolved,  that  the 
Secretary  he  instructed  to  tender  to  Mr.  Henry  Chadwick,  of  New  York,  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  National  Game,  and 
that  he  he  furnished  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  amended  rules,  as  adopted 
for  publication  in  his  book. 

Tne  President  .appointed  the  following  committees Judiciary,  Messrs.  N. 

E.  Young.  C.  H.  Porter,  D.  L.  Reid,  C.  A.  Hadel  andG.  B.  Hubbell.  Cham¬ 
pionship,  Messrs.  D.  F.  Houston,  A.  V.  Davidson  and  G.  B.  Hubbell. 

No  further  business  appearing,  on  motion  adjourned. 

N.  E.  YOUNG, 

Secretary  N.  A.  P.  B.  B.  Players. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Base-ball  Players, 
held  in  Boston,  Monday,  March  2,  1874,  and  of  the  rules  adopted  at  said 

meetup.  N.  E.  YOUNG,  Secretary. 
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